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HOPIE  CARTER 


Korina  Adkins 

The  End  of  Solitude 

On  one  of  those  Florida  evenings  in  late  August,  when  Nature 
recovers  from  the  tortures  of  day,  we  sat  by  the  glassy  lake.  The 
sun  was  gone  and  it  left  only  a  golden  warmth  in  its  place.  When 
that  light  touched  your  pale  skin,  you  actually  looked  tan.  When 
it  touched  your  hair,  it  looked  like  fire.  A  cool  breeze  blew  that 
was  strong  enough  for  the  trees  to  shimmer,  but  not  strong  enough 
for  the  water  to  ripple.  We  sat  in  silence,  making  the  hanging 
bench  swing  ever-so-slightly  by  pushing  our  toes  on  the  dock. 
When  the  bench  swung  near  the  end  of  the  dock,  I  glimpsed  the 
bream  begging  at  the  surface,  in  the  futile  hopes  of  stale  bread 
crumbs.  When  the  bench  swung  back,  I  closed  my  eyes.  Once 
the  shy  silence  gave  way,  we  spoke  in  a  gentle  trickle  of  words 
that  grew  into  a  steady  stream.  We  spoke  of  our  pasts,  each 
strange  and  new  to  the  other.  We  spoke  of  our  childhoods.  Yours, 
full  of  travel,  adventure,  and  privilege.  Mine,  average  and  quiet. 
But  both  of  ours  were  lonely.  They  say  that  "only  children"  are 
independent  and  self-sufficient.  But  they  never  say  they  need  a 
friend.  And,  when  the  last  of  the  day's  golden  warmth  began  to 
fade  from  your  skin,  I  put  my  arm  around  your  chilled  shoulder. 


Nicole  File 
Shrimping  on  the  Ashley  River,  Charieston,  S.C. 

We  parked  under  the  bridge,  and  as  we 

walked  past  the  tent  you  nodded 

to  the  homeless  family  who  lived  there.  Soft  and  ashamed, 

the  children  stirred  the  sand  with  their  toes. 

But  you  smiled,  and  asked  where  the  crabs  were 

and  if  the  shrimp  were  still  running 

this  late  in  the  year,  and  would  they  mind 

if  we  fished  their  river?  The  old  man  nodded, 

and  the  children  went  with  us  as  we  waded 

through  the  seagrass. 

I  laughed  at  you  then,  scratching 

your  leg  with  your  foot,  your  blue  eyes 

squinting  against  sun 

and  the  twelve-year  old's  cigarette  smoke. 

I  didn't  tell  you  that  you  looked 

for  all  the  world  like  a  prophet, 

with  the  white  birds  circling  you 

and  your  white  shirt  whipping  your  arms. 

The  small  boy  and  his  sister  walked  behind  you; 

their  dirty  faces  whispered  worship. 

I  followed  you,  casting  my  net  wherever  you  said, 
like  one  of  Jesus'  fishermen. 


Lesley  L.  Byers 

If  I  Could  Work  A  Stick 

I  wish  you  had 

mowed  the  lawn 

'cause  the  grass  sure 

is  getting  high  and 

the  weeds  are  a  bit  out  of 

control.  Last  night 

Jeremy  was  chasing  the 

frisbee  and  I  lost 

sight  of  him.  I  panicked  thinking 

he'd  fallen  down  an  old 

well  like  that  kid  in  Texas.  I 

ran  to  call  the  cops  and  then 

he  just  popped  up  out  of  the  milkweeds. 

Could  you  imagine  how  embarrassing  it 

would  have  been  if 

I'd  called  the  cops  for  a  child 

lost  in  our  jungle  of  a  yard? 

Anyhow,  the  neighbors 

are  complaining,  so  could  you  just 

ride  John  Deere  for  an  hour? 

If  I  knew  how  to 

work  a  stick 

I'd  do  it  myself. 


Mo  Broderick 
N'Kosi  Sikeleli 


A  child 
cries  out 
in  the  dark 
because  the  shadow 
creeps  too  close. 

The  lion  will  not 
sleep  tonight. 

Under  African  skies 
a  lion  kills 
because  her  middle 
is  empty 

and  because  N'Kosi, 
the  God  of  All,  wills 
it  should  happen. 

Under  a  thundering  roof, 
the  child  is  hurt 
by  the  lion  within. 
Guilt  weighs  heavily 
after  bruises  rain  down, 
because  the  alcohol 
makes  it  happen. 


Her  stomach  full, 
the  lion  lets 
her  cubs  eat 
and  she  rests 
until  she  must 
kill  again. 

The  shadows  retreat, 
the  bruises  heal,  and 
the  promises  are  made; 
but  the  roof 
still  rumbles 

N'Kosi  Sikeleli  Afrika; 
God  keep  Africa  safe. 
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Shana-Tara  Regon 
So  Small  That  Afternoon 

Corduroy  looked  down  into  the  freshly  dug  grave  with 
her  one  good  eye.  She  grimaced.  Her  other  one,  made  of  glass 
and  as  blue  as  the  Kool-Aid  Mrs.  Keene  served  after  her  husband' s 
sermons,  was  fixed,  as  it  usually  was,  on  some  unseen  object 
slightly  above  her  head  and  a  little  to  the  left. 

"I  never  much  liked  Miranda  Collier  anyway,"  she  said. 
Of  course,  Spencer  knew  Father  Keen  couldn't  hear  her,  but  it 
made  Spencer  nervous  anyway.  He  hated  it  when  Corduroy 
talked  to  him  in  front  of  big  people.  Nobody  in  the  town  believed 
she  could  really  talk  anyway.  But  maybe  Father  Keene  suspected 
the  truth  because  Spencer  was  after  all,  standing  quite  close  to 
Corduroy  close  enough  for  an  easy  whisper  here  and  there, 
between  the  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust  speech.  Then  again, 
Spencer  was  always  standing  quite  close  to  someone.  He  was  that 
kind  of  boy.  He  knew  that  Corduroy  didn't  like  Miranda  Collier. 
He  knew  because  he  never  liked  her  either.  Corduroy  and 
Spencer  had  a  way  of  projecting  their  own  feelings  onto  each 
other,  and  always  being  right.  That's  just  the  way  things  were  in 
Granby,  Connecticut. 

But  they  weren't  leaning  over  a  grave  in  Granby, 
Connecticut.  They  were  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  There 
were  no  graveyards  in  Granby,  and  thirteen  years  ago,  the  Town 
Council  had  voted  against  home  burials  in  the  backyard.  No  one 
who  lived  in  Granby  wanted  to  be  buried  next  to  the  Hillcrest 
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Mall  in  Enfield,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  Simsbury,  the  other  two 
neighboring  towns.  The  only  real  choice  was  to  have  your  family 
cart  you  down  Route  10  across  the  state  line  and  bury  you  in  the 
plot  behind  the  Baskin'  s  farm,  a  five  minute  drive,  fifteen  minute 
bike  ride,  and  a  half  an  hour's  brisk  walk.  Spencer  often 
wondered  whether  the  people  of  Westfield  ever  cared  that  they 
were  burying  their  mothers  next  to  Granbies.  They  must  not 
have.  In  thirteen  years,  not  one  protest  to  these  over-the-border 
burials  had  been  raised. 

And  so,  on  this  early  Sunday  morning  in  March  with  the 
wind  biting  their  ears  and  the  sun  peeping  in  and  out  from  behind 
the  clouds  like  a  debutante  behind  her  pink  lace  fan,  the  town 
gathered  itself  around  Miranda  Collier's  grave  and  whispered 
among  themselves,  which  is  what  the  town  did  best. 

"Well,  we  certainly  will  miss  her,"  said  Mr.  Broadway, 
an  old  brown  farmer  who  had  once  said  he  would  shoot  Miranda 
if  he  ever  caught  her  chasing  butterflies  on  his  property  again. 

"Yes,  she  was  such  a  sweet  girl,  "  chimed  his  wife, 
turning  her  mouth  into  an  upside-down  smile. 

"She  looks  so  small  just  lying  there  like  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Collier,  as  she  played  with  the  hoop  earring  tangle  in  her  wig. 

"Her  mother  must  be  devastated,"  sympathized  Mrs. 
Keene. 

"Who  is  going  to  help  with  Sunday  school  now?" 
whispered  back  her  husband,  the  good  Father. 

On  and  on  they  went,  magically  forgetting  what  Cordu- 
roy thought  was  most  important.  Miranda  Collier  had  been  bom 
with  the  most  obnoxious  red  hair,  she  had  never  taken  good  care 
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of  her  teeth,  and  she  had  never  had  an  imagination  worth  using. 

As  much  as  Corduroy  and  Spencer  didn't  like  her,  they 
were  still  quite  jealous  of  her.  Miranda  Collier,  by  being  buried 
in  Westfield,  had  gotten  out  of  town,  which  is  what  they  wanted 
most.  Not  only  had  she  gotten  out  of  town,  but  out  of  state  as  well. 
Corduroy  and  Spencer  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  town  was  to  die.  Well,  maybe  not  the  only  way. 
You  could  get  big,  leave  Mom  and  Dad  and  move  to  a  big  city, 
but  the  only  one  to  do  that  were  the  Stalling  brothers  and  no  one 
had  heard  from  them  since  they  left.  They  might  as  well  be  dead. 
So  it  seemed  that  you  died  one  way  or  another  if  you  left  town. 
Now,  that  horrible  Miranda  Collier  girl  had  done  it  first.  Cordu- 
roy fixed  her  eye  at  Spencer.  Spencer  noticed  Father  Keene 
staring  at  them.  He  grinned,  wondering  if  the  good  Father  knew 
what  the  two  of  them  were  thinking.  Spencer  tried  to  stare  like 
Corduroy,  but  his  eyes  started  to  water  and  boys  don't  cry,  so  he 
stopped. 

Spencer  couldn't  remember  a  time  when  he  hadn't 
known  Corduroy,  and  the  town  had  accepted  the  inseparability  of 
the  two.  Everyone  that  is,  except  the  other  boys  in  the  town. 
Everyday  after  school  they  would  all  run  down  the  narrow  streets 
after  Winston,  a  Golden  Retriever-Doberman  Pincher  mix,  and 
throw  sticks  at  him  for  fun.  No  one  ever  really  knew  why 
Winston  had  made  Granby  his  home,  but  the  town  fed  him  and 
Mrs.  Collier's  prize  Pekingese  was  looking  forward  to  mother- 
hood. Spencer  decided  that  his  eleven  years  spent  carrying 
Corduroy  around  was  a  lot  more  fun  than  beating  an  ugly  dog,  and 
so  he  swallowed  the  taunts  and  the  cruelty  that  was  no  more  than 
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to  be  expected  from  eleven-year-old  stick- wielders.  Besides, 
Spencer  liked  everything  about  Corduroy  and  everything  about 
Corduroy  was  brown  -  her  hair,  her  one  good  eye,  her  skin. 
Everything  but  that  glass  eye  of  hers.  No  one,  except  Spencer, 
ever  really  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  eye,  or  why  the 
replacement  was  blue,  but  the  town  eventually  accepted  this  as 
well. 

After  the  funeral.  Corduroy  and  Spencer  hid  in  the 
Baskin's  grain  silo  so  they  could  be  alone  to  talk.  The  grain  silo 
was  their  favorite  part  of  the  funeral  trips.  It  rose  up  from  the  hay 
and  manure  like  the  Walt  Disney  castle,  casting  a  long  shadow 
which  played  a  across  the  dry  fields  and  darkened  the  funeral 
party.  They  would  scramble  up  the  steep  metal  rungs,  until  the 
grain  leveled  off.  Then  they  would  climb  onto  the  small  wooden 
platform  and  sit,  their  legs  dangling  into  the  seed.  Their  secret 
place  was  never  high  enough  to  allow  them  to  look  out  the  door 
at  the  very  top  of  the  silo.  The  voices  of  the  farm  were  muffled 
and  never  quite  reached  their  ears.  In  this  hushed  warmth. 
Corduroy  and  Spencer  had  no  sense  of  danger,  no  sense  of 
anything  but  themselves.  And  this  was  enough. 

Corduroy,  always  the  first  to  speak,  broke  the  silence.  "I 
want  to  try  it  again." 

Spencer  sighed.  He  had  been  expecting  this.  He  could 
see  it  in  her  eyes  -  both  of  them. 

"How  are  we  going  to  do  it  this  time?"  Spencer  asked. 

"Well.  .  .we've  already  decided  that  knives,  guns,  and 
pills  are  out.  Much  too  predictable.  But  I  think  I've  really  come 
up  with  something  this  time.  I  saw  a  baby  suffocate  herself  with 
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a  plastic  bag  on  Channel  5  last  night." 

"Brilliant,  Corduroy.  Truly  the  work  of  an  artist. 
Really." 

"Don't  be  stupid.  The  plastic  bag  started  me  thinking 
about  groceries.  .  .  and  where  you  buy  them" 

"Great.  I  can  hear  the  news  now:  Death  in  aisle  three. 
Suicide  at  the  Spam  Counter.  News  at  eleven." 

"That's  not  my  idea,  Spence.  You  know  how  the 
Meatland  parking  lot  is  always  filled  with  grocery  carts?  And, 
they're  always  falling  off  the  edge  and  smashing  on  the  rocks? 
And  how,  every  year  they  say  they're  going  to  build  a  wall 
between  the  cliff  and  the  parking  lot  and  they  never  do?" 

"Yeah,  and  how  you  won't  even  let  our  parents  shop 
there  because  you'  re  scared  that  the  car  might  roll  over  that  cliff." 

"Well,  no  one  would  notice  if  we  climbed  inside  a  cart 
and  gave  ourselves  a  push.  No  one  at  all." 

"There's  just  one  small  problem.  Have  you  forgotten 
how  sick  you  got  when  I  made  you  ride  the  Octopus  at  the 
Carnival  last  year?  Or  how  April  Holland's  diving  board  is  too 
high  for  you  to  jump  from?  Or  how  you  got  so  scared  climbing 
up  that  old  oak  in  front  of  Mr.  Broadway's  bam  that  you  refused 
to  come  down  until  the  fire  department  came  with  a  trampoline? 
You're  afraid  of  heights.  It  just  wouldn't  work.  Trust  me." 

Corduroy  knew  he  was  right.  Spencer  was  always  right 
about  these  things.  He  was  the  one  who  had  pointed  out  that  if 
they  buried  themselves  alive,  Winston,  looking  for  bones,  would 
probably  dig  them  up.  He  had  reminded  her  that  they  couldn't 
bum  themselves  at  the  stake  because  their  mother  had  told  them 
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not  to  play  with  matches.  Spencer  was  smarter  than  she  was.  The 
day  she  realized  this,  she  had  been  dressed  up  in  her  best  pair  of 
green  overalls.  She  ordered  him  to  hang  her  from  the  ceiling  fan 
in  the  Wicomico  Library.  She  didn't  want  Spencer  to  think  she 
was  stupid.  She  wanted  him  to  be  proud  of  her.  She  hung  there 
for  hours,  slowly  whirling  around.  She  hung  there  through  a 
lecture  of  the  history  of  bird  baths  and  she  whirled  through  a 
viewing  of  watercolor  finger  paints.  Children's  Hour  came.  The 
rope  had  become  tighter  as  the  fan  spun  around.  It  bit  into  her 
neck  and  her  head  had  swollen  like  a  rotten  pumpkin.  Her  left  eye 
popped  out  and  landed  on  Spencer's  pile  of  Dr.  Seuss  books.  It 
took  him  a  while  to  notice  it,  but  when  he  did,  he  had  quietly 
climbed  up  on  the  table  and  untied  her.  They  left  her  eye  floating 
in  the  water  fountain  because  there  was  already  a  lot  of  weird  stuff 
there.  They  went  shopping  for  a  new  one,  but  understandably, 
this  was  a  little  difficult.  The  closest  thing  they  could  find  was  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  department  of  The  Dollar  Tree.  They  were  all 
out  of  brown  ones,  but  Corduroy  said  she  had  always  wanted  eyes 
like  Spencer,  so  she  picked  out  the  brightest  blue  one  she  could 
find,  and  she'd  been  happy  with  it  ever  since. 

"But  I  hate  this  town,  Spencer.  It's  so  small.  I  have  to 
get  out  of  here  before  I  go  crazy !  I'  11  be  here  forever  like  old  Mrs. 
Silverstein  and  her  seventeen  cats  and  I'll  never  know  about 
anywhere  else.  I  wanna  go.  I  wanna  die.  I  wanna  leave  this 
place!" 

Spencer  looked  down  at  his  hands.  He  knew  how  much 
Corduroy  wanted  to  get  away.  He  also  realized  that  to  go  to  a 
funeral  was  the  only  practical  way  to  do  it,  and  it  got  to  be  pretty 
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boring,  just  sitting  around  waiting  for  other  people  to  die. 
Spencer  wanted  to  help  Corduroy  but  he  didn't  really  want  to  die 
with  her.  It  wasjust  something  that  he  knew  he  had  to  do.  He  was 
that  kind  of  boy.  What  he  really  wanted  was  to  chase  Winston 
down  the  street  with  the  other  boys.  They  never  let  him  because 
he  like  to  play  with  stupid  things.  Spencer  didn't  see  anything 
stupid  about  Corduroy,  but  boys  with  sticks  are  never  wrong 
about  those  kinds  of  things. 

"Okay  Spencer,  what  about  jumping  in  front  of  a  train?" 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  trains?  When  they  come, 
when  they  stop?  What  if  you  waited  and  waited  and  got  so  hungry 
that  you  left  for  lunch  and  missed  the  only  one  coming  by  for 
months?" 

"But  Spence,  I'd  be  carried  from  state  to  state,  stopping 
at  every  station  along  the  way. .  .part  of  me  would  travel  forever!" 

"You  could  wait  for  days  before  one  came,  and  what  if 
it  slowed  down  and  stopped  before  it  got  to  you?" 

"Can  you  imagine,  feeling  that  sudden  rush  of  wind, 
having  that  last  moment  of  hesitation  right  before  it  passed 
through  you,  on  its  way  to  another  town?  How  romantic!" 

"Sudden  rush  of  wind?  Corduroy,  you're  allergic  to  the 
dust  -  the  wind  would  cloud  around  you.  You'd  die  in  the  middle 
of  a  violent  sneeze.  How  romantic  is  that?" 

Spencer  knew  that  Corduroy  had  a  flair  for  being 
dramatic.  She  thought  there  was  a  certain  glory  in  sadness.  All 
the  romantics  had  taught  her  that.  Like  Dr.  Seuss's  grim  little 
Lorax,  who  left  behind  a  Truffula  Tree  seed  to  save  the  world 
where  the  Grickle-grass  grows  and  the  wind  smells  slow-and- 
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sour  when  it  blows  and  no  birds  ever  sing  excepting  old  crows. 
Next  to  Corduroy's  imagination,  Spencer  always  felt  so  small. 
He  wanted  her  to  think  he  was  exciting.  He  hated  having  to  tell 
her  that  her  beautiful  ideas  would  never  work. 

Spencer  picked  up  a  handful  of  grain  and  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers.  She  watched  as  it  fell  back  down  and  was 
swallowed  by  the  tunnel  of  seed  below  her.  She  looked  up  at  the 
door  above  their  heads,  sighed  and  then  spoke. 

"Did  you  ever  wonder  how  far  you  can  see  from  up 
here?  I  can  imagine  what  Father  Keene  and  Miranda  Collier  and 
all  the  boys  look  like  from  here.  For  once  I  could  look  down  on 
them.  They  would  all  be  so  small.  Will  you  help  me?" 

They  both  rose  to  their  feet.  Spencer  bent  over,  helped 
Corduroy  onto  his  shoulders,  and  straightened  -  raising  the  open 
door  to  her  eye  level. 

"I  can  see.  .  .  I  can  see  everything!  And  how  big 
everything  really  is!  This  is  what  I  want  to  be  part  of.  I  want  to 
be  this  big.  I  want  to  be  this  much  of  everything!"  She  looked 
down  at  Spencer  and  waited. 

"But  Corduroy,"  he  began.  He  stopped.  He  tried  again. 
"What  if. . .  I  mean  to  say  that. .  .Well,  you  know  how  you. .  .What 
if  you  find  out  that  everything  out  there  is  as  small  as  it  is  right 
here?" 

She  cocked  her  head  and  smiled  in  her  usual  way,  her 
blue  eye  still  staring  at  the  wonder  outside. 

"Spencer,  don't  concern  yourself  with  philosophical 
absurdities." 

He  raised  her  up  onto  the  ledge  of  the  door  frame.  She 


reached  down  and  took  hold  of  his  hand,  smiled  again,  and 
nodded.  He  let  go  of  those  hands,  so  small,  and  watched 
Corduroy  fall  back  against  a  bright  shade  of  blue.  She  disap- 
peared from  his  view.  He  sat  back  down  and  rested  his  head 
against  the  wall  of  the  silo.  A  pale  yellow  dust  was  rising  from 
the  grain  below  him.  He  closed  his  eyes  as  the  familiar  warmth 
and  silence  wrapped  around  him. 


Outside  the  silo,  Winston  was  sniffing  for  food.  Instead, 
he  found  Corduroy  lying  face  down  in  the  mud  and  manure. 
Disappointed,  but  hungry  all  the  same,  he  bent  down  and  swal- 
lowed an  ear.  Then  an  arm.  He  ripped  her  down  the  middle  of 
her  back  and  her  polyester  fiber  filling  came  spilling  out.  Her 
creation  was  quite  completely  undone  in  less  than  just  a  few 
minutes. 


Spencer,  startled  by  the  noise  outside,  came  running 
down  the  ladder.  He  ran  towards  Winston,  who  was  already  in 
search  of  better  things  to  sniff  at.  Winston  took  off  through  the 
dry  fields  toward  Granby,  toward  home.  The  only  thing  he  left 
behind  in  the  mud  was  her  blue  eye,  shining  like  a  piece  of  broken 
glass  left  in  a  beach,  reflecting  all  that  was  above.  Spencer  bent 
down  and  picked  it  up,  gently  wiping  off  the  dirt  with  the  comer 
of  his  flannel  shirt.  He  looked  down  into  its  blue,  a  deeper  shade 
than  his,  with  its  arrows  of  light.  He  gazed  up  toward  the  top  of 
their  silo  and  blinked  into  the  burnt  orange  sunlight  of  the  late 
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afternoon. 

Spencer  heard  the  shouts  of  boys.  They  brushed  past 
with  their  noise  and  hfe.  Someone  put  a  stick  into  Spencer's 
hand.  He  tossed  the  piece  of  glass  up  over  his  head,  caught  it  as 
it  fell  again,  and  shoved  it  in  his  pocket.  He  caught  up  to  the  boys 
and  raced  after  Winston  with  the  rigor  and  the  ignorance  of  his 
youth.  He  ran  back  to  the  town,  back  to  Father  Keene  and  his 
wife's  Kool-Aid,  back  to  old  Mrs.  Silverstein  and  her  seventeen 
cats.  Everything  had  been  so  small  that  afternoon,  small,  sad,  and 
brilliant. 
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Katherine  Lee  Madden 
Subway  to  God 


She  sat  hunched  like 
a  child  protecting  a 
toy,  only  her  toy  was 
alive.  The  baby  made 
no  sound,  content  or  dead 
wrapped  in  battered  cloth 
on  the  woman's  rolls 
of  fat.  She  peered 
out  the  window  in  the 
tunnels  and  in  the  clearings, 
as  though  someone  was  waiting 
to  give  her  a  sign. 

No  one  appeared,  but  she 
persisted  as  though  her  life 
alone  depended  on  it.  She 
mumbled  and  then  began  to 
rave  at  the  trees  passing. 
"Haya  te  la  fu 
Jama  gi  ma  Lat."  They 
were  not  words  and  yet  her 
conviction  made  them  real. 
People  stared  and  crossed 
themselves.  She  did  not 
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notice  and  continued  her  chant. 

At  the  last  stop, 
everyone  disembarked,  but 
turned  to  gawk  at  the 
woman  who  stood  and 
the  baby  that  rolled  off 
her  belly  and  thudded 
on  the  floor.  She  stared 
at  the  ceiling,  then  shook 
with  the  force  of  her 
final  question.  "Han  a  ja 
Ma  su  la — 
why,  God?" 
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Brandy  Jay 

Search  for  Myself 
I  run 

fast  and  hard, 
and  I  stumble. 
I  fall  on  sharp 
stones  that  cut 
my  hands  and  knees. 
I  crawl,  bloody, 
to  the  burnt-red  earth. 
My  hands  are  claws 
and  I  dig  with  them. 
I  dig  for 
the  answers 
my  mother  could  not 
give  me; 
I  dig  for 
the  acceptance 
my  father  could  not 
give  me; 
I  dig  for 
the  love 

a  man  could  not 
give  me. 
I  dig  for  me, 
for  myself, 
whole  and  lovely 
or  not. 
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KERRIN  SPIES 
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Korina  Adkins 
No  Blue,  Just  a  Touch  of  Bile 

I'm  not  related  to  any  Kennedys 
or  Astors.  As  a  matter  -  of  -  fact, 
I  don't  think  any  of  my  West  Virginia- 
black  -  lung  -  prone  -  0+  blood  is  tainted 
by  a  single  drop  of  blue. 

I  have  no  thoroughbreds  or 

blue-ribbon  terrier  hounds.  But 

I  do  have  two  alley-bred 

brindled  cats,  one  marmalade  coloured, 

the  other  like  ashes. 

I  don't  have  any  stocks  or  bonds 
that  soar  or  plunge  or  do  loopty-loops. 
I  just  have  a  checking  account  that 
just  sort  of  quavers  around 
a  two-digit  figure. 

Let  the  sharp  sword  of  Damocles 

hang  over  your  coifed  heads 

by  a  single  thoroughbred  horse's  hair. 

Watch  you  stocks  rise  and  fall. 

Fret  over  the  seating  chairs  for  you  fetes. 
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When  my  hair  is  tied  in  a  single 

silver  braid,  I  will  sit  with  a  litter 

of  brindled  kittens  crawling  on  my  lap, 

stare  at  a  well-used  bookcase,  reach  out, 

and  open  a  dusty,  cloth-covered  book  filled 

with  scraps  of  paper  full  of  the  imaginings 
of  my  youth.  I  must  be  gentle  with  them; 
they  are  more  priceless  than  the  dead  horses 
and  dead  terriers  and  dead  ancestors 
buried  on  your  crumbling  estate. 
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Shana-Tara  Regon 
1973 


The  Vietnam  War 

ended 

the  year  I  was  bom. 

My  young  New  England  life 

was  tucked  away 

from  the  television 

and  the  neighbor's  talk. 

At  nineteen, 

I  watch  a  veteran — 

the  only  fighting 

he  does  now 

is  in  line 

at  the  Salvation  Army, 

buying  someone  else's 

plaid  jacket 

and  faded  memories. 
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Brandy  Jay 

Horace 

I,  xi 

(Greater  Asclepiad) 

Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi 
finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe,  nee  Babylonios 
temptaris  numeros.  ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati! 
seu  plure  hiemes  seu  tribuit  luppiter  ultimam, 
quae  nunc  opposits  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum,  sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
spem  longem  reseces.  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
aetas:  carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 


Translation 

Do  not  ask,  it  is  wrong  to  know  what  the  gods  have  chosen 

for  me,  for  you,  Leuconoe;  pay  no  heed  to  Babylonian 

star-prophets.  It  is  better  to  suffer  whatever  comes! 

If  Jupiter  has  bestowed  more  winters  upon  us,  or 

if  this  one  will  be  the  last  which  now  wears  out  the  Tyrrenean 

sea 
on  rocky  shores,  be  wise,  strain  the  wine,  and  cut  back  on 

long  hope 
since  time  is  short.  While  we  are  talking,  greedy  time 
will  have  fled:  Pluck  the  day,  trusting  nothing  to  tomorrow. 
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Two  Poems  by  Heather  Roll 

Sunsum  Magic 

Mama  had  magic,  sunsum  magic 
to  bellow  down  the  rows. 
Teach  that  cotton  to  dance, 
to  pick  itself  when  she 
sang  out,  plucked  that  harp 
set  in  her  throat. 

Mama  made  the  sunsum  music 
float  down  to  warm  the  room 
while  we  clenched  our  eyes  wishing, 
praying  she'd  find  pork  left. 
Sweet  song  tease  the  fire. 
Deep  song  trick  the  pot. 

Mama  worked  that  sweet  song  magic 
cover  up  that  hole 
deep  in  her  heart-flesh. 
Looks  and  feels  like  Papa. 
Smells  dead  like  December 
like  hungry  dogs  on  his  trail. 

Call  out,  mama,  use  your  magic. 
Yell  out  music,  sing  out  soul. 
Ring  out  to  the  sky. 
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Sing  us  free,  Mama. 
Sing  us  home. 

*Sunsum-  an  African  word  meaning  soul. 

Crouched 

Crouched 

in  a  comer 

of  a  weathered 

wood  shed 

he  pulled 

at  metal  clasps 

that  strapped  him. 

Listened 

for  a  signal, 

an  owl  hoot, 

that  would  allow 

one  minute 

to  breathe. 

An  old  white 

couple  owned 

the  wood  shed,  tried 

to  redeem  the  ills 

of  a  country  that 

called  itself  free. 

The  cuffs  cracked 

with  the  plummet  of 
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thick  iron. 

They  swabbed  alcohol 

into  thirty 

swollen  lashes  that 

striped  his  backside 

to  the  ankles. 

The  old  white  lady  raised 

a  spoon  with  water 

to  his  lips 

for  him  to  lap 

between  yelps 

of  pain  and  praise 

and  gratitude 
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Ginger  Carter 
A  Wonderland  Prelude  in  Thirty  Seconds 

Part  One 
Alice  was  a  happy  girl, 
She  loved  to  walk  along  the  stream. 
But  one  day  Alice  walked  too  close, 
And  no  one  heard  her  scream. 

Part  Two 
How  doth  the  little  Crocodile 
Akeep  his  happy,  happy  smile 
So  clean,  and  bright,  and  full  of  fish 
And  never  does  he  use  a  dish? 

Part  Three 
The  Mad  Hatter  sits  and  sings  all  day 
His  hat  all  full  of  mercury. 
It  slowly  sinks  into  his  brain. 
Erasing  memories  of  the  sane. 
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Katherine  Lee  Madden 
Him 

I  sit  folded  up  on  my  favorite  chair  in  the  near-dark  living  room 
where  I  spend  my  free  hours.  There  across  the  street  is  the  old 
man  I've  never  met.  We've  lived  across  the  street  for  five  years 
and  yet  all  I  know  of  him  is  that  he  hobbles  around  his  yard  once 
a  week,  on  Tuesdays,  at  six  pm  to  rake  the  tapestry  of  leaves 
which  cover  his  lawn.  I  know  someday  I  will  have  to  say  "Hello" 
because  I  fear  the  silence.  I  see  my  body  rising  and  walking  out 
to  help  him  with  his  chore,  but  I  have  not  moved;  I  remain  caught 
in  the  fisherman's  net  of  silence.  My  mind  fights  for  release.  I 
feel  my  lungs  fill  with  salty,  seaweed  water. 

I  sit  in  calm  shock  and  despair  as  though  I  am  a  seal  who  knows 
he  is  dying  on  the  shore  and  yearns  for  water  and  life,  but  they  are 
out  of  reach.  We  both  are  caught  in  a  living  hell  that  we  hope  will 
end  quickly,  but  we  know  will  linger.  My  mind  has  wandered 
farther  now  and  I  am  drifting  like  a  ghost  towards  the  door  of 
awful  things.  I  attempt  to  fight,  escape,  return  to  the  old  man 
across  the  street,  but  I  fail  and  drift  closer  and  closer  to  memories 
of  hell.  I  clench  my  fist.  I  will  not  turn  the  knob  that  holds  my 
tears.  I  will  not.  I  will  not.  I  REFUSE.  It  does  not  matter,  my 
squirming  body  floats  right  through  the  door  which  I  have 
attempted  to  bolt,  lock,  and  block  from  everyone  and  me. 

I  cannot  cry.  Fear  has  taken  over  the  95%  of  water  that  once  ran 
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though  my  blood.  My  body  is  dying  without  it,  but  that's  okay, 
at  least  now  I  will  not  physically  struggle  in  the  real  world.  This 
time  it's  only  a  movie,  only,  only  two  characters  with  a  script.  I 
see  myself  without  a  face,  just  my  body  and  clothes  with  that  arm 
engulfing  my  waist,  dragging  me  away  despite  my  screams.  I 
fight,  I  claw,  I'm  thrown  into  some  old  station  wagon.  A  car  I 
would  have  questioned  had  I  been  jogging  and  it  passed. 

The  car  is  speeding  now.  I  see  the  fields  confederate  soldiers  once 
fought  for.  All  to  save  a  Southern  man' s  pride.  All  to  own  a  man. 
I  wish  they  had  all  died  on  those  fields.  Men,  war,  glory,  what  a 
farce.  The  car  stops.  I  try  to  run;  catching  me  is  not  difficult.  I 
am  punished  with  knuckles  in  my  jaw  and  stomach.  I  don't  think 
of  running  again.  My  body  is  in  pain.  Easily  I  lie  across  the 
shoulder  that  carries  me  up  the  narrow  stairs.  I  see  the  face,  the 
hate,  the  anger,  as  I  slam  against  the  wall  and  land  on  the  bed.  I 
see  the  nakedness.  I  feel  my  ripped  clothes.  I  feel  my  boots 
connect  with  flesh.  Penetration  comes  when  I  know  my  breasts 
are  black  and  blue  and  my  lungs  are  gasping  for  air.  My  throat 
is  no  longer  surrounded  by  hands  and  fingers  and  nails.  I  see  now, 
or  else  I  simply  sense  my  mind  is  gone — in  some  abyss  far  from 
where  my  body  lies.  It  is  black  there.  There  is  no  noise,  no 
intruders,  no  pain. 

My  mouth,  I  can't  breathe.  I  am  conscious.  I  bite.  I  need  help. 
No  more,  NO  MORE.  The  sun  is  shining  through  the  blue  towel- 
covered  windows;  when  my  head  begins  to  slam  into  the  wall.  I 
do  not  care.  I'm  on  a  sinking  ship.  I  know  I  am  dying;  I  just  wait 
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for  the  last  breath  and  pray  I  submerge  quickly.  No  stem  then 
bow. 

Clothes  are  on  my  body  again.  The  rips  look  as  if  lion  attacked 
me,  but  I  suppose  one  did.  It  would  have  been  a  lioness  though. 
They  are  the  stalkers  and  the  killers.  I  am  pushed  down  the 
narrow  stairs  this  time,  each  bump  hits  a  bruise,  and  dragged  into 
the  car  that  scares  me  more  in  light  than  it  did  in  dark.  I  see  the 
fields.  Southern  hospitality — what  a  generous  term.  My  shoul- 
der and  face  smash  into  the  gravel  as  the  car  speeds  off. 

I  see  my  friend.  I  do  not  talk.  I  will  never  speak  of  it. 

The  door  is  open  now,  the  locks  and  bolts  are  gone.  I  speed 
through  it  like  a  dying  girl  in  an  ambulance.  The  door  slams 
behind  me. 

I  feel  my  body  shaking,  my  hand  wipes  the  tears  away.  The  man 
is  still  unweaving  the  tapestry  across  the  street.  Had  I  gone  to  say 
"Hello"  it  would  not  have  happened  again.  I  would  be  okay. 
Everything  would  be  ALL  RIGHT.  I  do  not  move.  My  chair  is 
safe,  it  is  kind,  it  does  not  judge,  or  pry. 

I  think  I  will  go  over.  He  looks  tired;  he  needs  help.  I  stand.  A 
car  stops  at  the  stop  sign.  The  water  becomes  fear  once  more  and 
I  curl  back  into  my  chair. 
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Sarah  E.D.  Young 
Phillip's  Funeral 

Summer  ended  on  the  day  we  buried  Phillip.  Lynchburg  had 
been  blessed  with  a  balmy  October,  but  the  giver  of  Indian 
summer  proved  to  be  just  an  Indian-giver  after  all;  and  on  that 
penultimate  day  in  October,  as  we  were  saying  good-bye  to 
our  friend,  summer  ended.  The  air  chilled  and  the  copper  sky 
surrendered  to  a  gentle  gray.  I'd  like  to  attribute  mysticism  or 
metaphysical  symbolism  to  the  timing  of  summer's  departure, 
but  it  wasn't  like  that  at  all.  As  the  caretaker  shoveled  the  dirt 
onto  Phillip's  coffin,  I  expected  to  see  a  butterfly  soar  heaven- 
ward, or  the  moon  eclipse  the  sun,  or  a  sparrow  fall;  but 
nothing  acknowledged  the  shift  in  the  cosmic  balance — except 
the  scar  on  the  earth  and  the  cold  wind  which  began  to  blow. 

As  I  walked  past  the  statues  Phillip  always  called 
Spooky  Jesus  and  the  Wobbling  Apostles,  I  wrote  a  derivative 
haiku  about  a  golden  leaf  wafting  to  the  earth  as  a  golden  soul 
ascends  to  heaven,  and  I  wondered  who  would  critique  my 
writing  and  exorcise  my  1 :00  a.m.  demons  now  that  Phillip  is 
dead. 
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VINCA  SWANSON 
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Thea  Alyssa  Galenes 
Reunion  With  an  Old  Friend 

and  once  again  we  speak 

about  that  day  last  year 

when  we  turned  our  bodies  into  poems 

and  floated  down  Hangman's  Hill — 

the  air  draped  around  our  shoulders 

in  weightless  shrouds 

and  the  smoothness  of  the  cool  grey  stones 

was  as  much  of  infinity 

as  we  could  grasp. 

I  was  thinking: 

These  are  my  footprints  which  will  soon  be  erased. 

This  is  the  forest  that  my  children  will  never  see. 

These  are  the  friends  who  look  through  me  with  blank  eyes. 

The  others  have  gone — 

their  games  chased  them  away. 

They  ran  off  in  the  echoes  of  their  shouts 

to  become  lifeless  silhouettes  on  the  horizon. 

What  becomes  of  memories  when  they  are  forgotten? 
You  ask  me  if  we're  still  alive, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you, 
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so  we  step  outside  in  tiie  sunlight 

and  continue  to  speak 

of  that  day  last  autumn 

when  our  lives  were  soft  and  simple 

and  the  leaves  wither  and  fall, 
drawing  out  the  map  of  our  lives, 

and  our  words  escape 

to  where  even  the  ears  of  the  dead 

cannot  hear  them. 
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Lesley  L.  Byers 
A  Shell  Worth  Keeping 

Lisa 

The  mind  has  the  ability  to  play  with  us.  It  can 
command  us  to  believe  strange  things  have  happened  which 
haven't,  conversations  occurred  which  didn't — or  the  words  in 
those  conversations  are  altered,  possibly  only  slighdy,  but 
enough  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  words  forever.  The 
mind  can  also  command  us  to  believe  about  ourselves  what 
isn't  true.  It  can  command  us  to  lie,  and  continue  a  lie,  until, 
finally,  we  believe  the  lie  is  true.  It  can  command  us  to  see 
only  the  good  or  only  the  bad  in  those  we  love,  or  in  those  we 
hate,  but  never  see  both  good  and  bad  in  one  person.  It  can 
make  us  continue  a  love  which  will  never  last.  And  it  can 
make  events  believable,  according  to  us,  which  never  oc- 
curred. 

I  know  the  mind  can  do  these  things.  My  mind  does 
it  to  me  on  a  daily  basis.  All  of  our  minds  play  with  us.  But, 
mine  has  started  changing  around  the  big  things  and  I'm 
confused. 

I'm  sitting  here  in  my  apartment,  on  my  couch, 
staring  at  a  soap  opera,  but  not  hearing  the  characters  babble, 
and  I'm  wondering  what  to  say  when  Josh  comes  home.  After 
last  night  I  don't  know  if  I  can  even  look  at  him. 

I  was  in  the  apartment  last  night  when  he  got  in  from 
work.  I'm  always  home  when  he  gets  in.  That's  because  I 
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have  what  some  would  call  the  luxury  of  being  a  kindergarten 
teacher  (I  prefer  to  call  it  my  angelic  duties  in  hell)  and  my 
time  clock  is  punched  out  at  three-thirty.  It's  not  that  it 
bothers  me  that  I  have  more  to  do  because  I  get  out  of  work 
earlier.  It's  just,  why  am  I  the  one  who's  always  stuck  with 
dinner?  I  didn't  get  an  education  to  be  Julia  Child. 

Anyhow,  yesterday,  I  was  home,  fixing  hamburger 
casserole.  Not  out  of  the  box  with  Hamburger  Helper,  but  a 
casserole  from  scratch.  Layer  of  macaroni,  layer  of  ham- 
burger with  a  special  sauce,  layer  of  cottage  cheese,  layer  of 
macaroni,  layer  of  hamburger,  layer  of  mozzarella.  It's  good. 
My  Mom  taught  me  how  make  it. 

I  was  placing  the  final  layer  of  cheese  on  the  top 
when  Josh  came  home.  He  unlocked  and  opened  the  apart- 
ment door  and  closed  it  behind  him  and  sat  down  in  the  living 
area.  I  could  see  him  from  the  kitchen  and  I  knew  he  had  seen 
me,  so  I  said,  "Hey  Josh,  how  was  your  day?" 

"Lisa,  why  do  you  always  ask  about  my  day?" 

"It's  just  a  question,  Josh." 

"Sorry.  You  know  I  don't  enjoy  my  job.  I  will  never 
answer  'good'  to  that  question."  With  that  he  flicked  on  the 
television  to  ESPN  and  I  turned  and  took  out  my  anger  on 
grating  the  block  of  mozzarella. 

Josh 

I'm  never  going  to  be  good  at  selling  insurance.  It's 
one  of  those  professions  where  you're  either  superior  or  you 
stink.  I  stink.  I'm  never  going  to  make  any  money  at  this.  I 
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hate  it.  Lisa  hates  it.  Or,  more  like  it,  she  hates  me  with  this 
job.  Funny  thing  is  I've  had  this  diamond  ring  in  my  desk 
drawer  here  at  the  office  for  six  months.  I  haven't  put  it  on 
her  finger.  Maybe  because  I  know  I  should  get  a  real  job 
before  I  propose  or  she'll  say  no.  Maybe  because  I'm  a  wimp 
and  scared.  Or  maybe  because  I  know  it  won't  work.  That 
last  one — 'cause  it  won't  work — that's  me  being  angry.  It  can 
work.  She  was  just  so  strange  last  night  and  this  morning.  I 
can't  figure  it  out. 

I  had  just  driven  into  our  apartment  complex.  It's 
nice,  clean  and  safe,  nothing  special  though.  So,  I  got  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  went  in.  Lisa  was  singing  to  herself  in  the 
kitchen  some  sappy  love  song,  so  I  just  sat  down  on  the  couch. 
Relaxed.  It'd  been  a  stressful  day,  ya  know?  Then  I  hear  the 
famous  question. 

"Hey  Josh,  how  was  your  day?" 

I  said,  "Lisa,  honey,  the  same.  My  days  are  always 
the  same.  I  don't  really  like  that  question.  It  takes  me  back  to 
the  day,  which  I  don't  like.  Why  do  you  always  ask  about  my 
day?" 

Well,  I  guess  that  was  a  wrong  question  because  she 
copped  an  attitude,  said,  "It  was  just  a  question,"  and  turned 
around  to  whatever  casserole  it  was  she  was  fixing.  I  knew 
my  answer  was,  well,  not  nice.  But,  I  just  get  so  tired  of  her 
always  asking  about  my  day.  So,  I  turned  on  ESPN. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  Lisa  came  to  me,  sat  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  said,  "Sorry.  Sorry  you  had  a  bad 
day." 
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I  looked  at  her.  She  was  so  beautiful  when  she 
apologized.  I  know  that  sounds  sexist  and  horrible,  but,  Lisa 
has  a  sweet  sort  of  apology.  She  knows  it.  Her  blue  eyes  look 
into  your  own  and,  I  know  it  sounds  corny,  but  you  melt.  And 
her  lips  do  this  funny  little  movement,  not  a  quivering,  but  a 
Marilyn  Monroe  turn  of  the  lip.  I  kissed  her.  Hard  and  long 
and  as  she  moved  from  the  armchair  onto  my  lap  I  felt  her  sex 
and  I  knew  she  wanted  me.  And  she  loved  me. 

Lisa 

Mozzarella  is  a  different  cheese  from  most;  it  grates 
in  strips.  It  pulls  away  on  its  own.  It's  a  good  cheese  to  grate 
when  you're  angry.  You  have  to  fight  with  the  cheese  and 
with  yourself.  It  brings  you  off  your  anger  pedestal.  You 
stand  tall  knowing  you're  right  and  everyone  else  is  wrong 
until  something  commands  your  mind  to  see  the  other  side. 
Mozzarella  is  good  at  showing  all  perspectives. 

Sure,  Josh  was  being  a  man.  But,  does  that  give  him 
the  right  to  treat  me  like  shit  when  he  comes  home?  No. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  treat  me  the  way  Josh  does.  He 
should  stop.  But  I  know  he  doesn't  enjoy  his  job,  so  I  accept 
his  attitude.  And  I  know  not  to  ask  about  work.  My  Mom 
taught  me  how  to  play  the  June  Cleaver  role — greet  the 
husband  at  the  door  with  a  kiss,  perhaps  a  cocktail,  and  ask 
him  how  his  day  was  although  you  couldn't  care  less  what 
happened  at  the  office.  I  wasn't  a  very  good  June  Cleaver  and 
I  guess  if  Ward  Cleaver  had  said  he  didn't  want  June  to  ask 
about  his  day,  she  wouldn't  have.  It's  not  that  I  wanted  to  be 
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June.  Maybe  I  just  wanted  to  be  treated  like  June.  No,  that's 
not  it.  June  couldn't  work  or  have  her  own  opinion.  All  I 
knew  was  I  was  an  apricot-blonde  and  I  did  have  a  temper, 
and  I  could  occasionally  be  stubborn. 

I  went  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  with  Josh. 
I  ran  my  hand  through  his  bread-colored  hair  and  said,  my  lip 
trembling — I  felt  like  crying — "Sorry." 

All  I  really  wanted  was  a  cuddle  buddy  and  a 
shoulder  to  cry  on.  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  grabbed  the 
back  of  my  hair  and  pulled  me  toward  him  and  pressed  his  lips 
into  mine.  Hard.  It  was  nice,  not  what  I  was  in  the  mood  for, 
but  nice.  He  then  pulled  me  on  top  of  his  lap  and  kissed 
harder.  He  bit  my  lip  and  I  said  ouch  and  he  bit  again.  He 
grabbed  at  the  top  of  my  Oxford  shirt  and  pulled  down, 
popping  every  button,  revealing  my  bra.  I  pulled  away.  And 
he  just  followed  my  pull  and  with  his  force  I  was  laying  on  the 
ground  with  him  on  top  of  me.  I  squirmed  and  he  undid  his 
pants. 

Crying,  I  said,  "Josh,  please...."  And  he  smothered 
my  cry  with  another  biting  kiss  and  pulled  my  panties  down  to 
my  thigh.  I  pushed  at  him,  pushed  him  away  and  he  just  came 
towards  me.  With  all  my  strength  I  pulled  my  legs  together, 
but  he  separated  them  and  his  bone  jabbed  me.  And  jabbed 
me  again,  until  he  tore  into  me.  And  I  lay  there  staring  at  a 
picture  on  the  wall  of  a  little  girl  on  the  beach  picking  up 
seashells  and  I  pretended  I  was  the  little  girl  picking  up 
seashells.  One  by  one.  I  couldn't  find  any  pretty  seashells. 
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They  were  all  covered  in  sand,  or  had  been  worn  past  their 
shine,  or  had  growths  on  them.  And  each  time  I  bent  to  pick 
up  a  shell  there  was  a  jab,  a  pain  in  me. 

He  finished  and  immediately  pulled  out.  I  hadn't 
found  a  pretty  shell.  My  bra  was  still  on,  although  the  right 
cup  was  revealing  my  nipple.  My  skirt  was  wrapped  around 
my  waist  and  my  underwear  was  lying  on  the  floor  beside  me. 
I  was  cold.  I  was  still. 

And  he  said,  "Lisa,  that  was  fabulous.  Let's  get 
something  to  eat." 

Josh 

I  kissed  Lisa  again.  And  she  kissed  back  even  harder. 
So  I  tried  to  kiss  harder  and  she  said  in  her  tone,  "Josh,  you  bit 
me."  And  I  bit  her  again  and  we  moved  to  the  floor  and  we 
shook  and  it  was  incredible.  She  begged  during  it.  "Josh, 
please."  We  finished;  her  skirt  was  still  on  and  so  was  her 
bra — my  pants  were  around  my  ankles.  It  was  amazing. 
Pure — amazing. 

That's  why  I  don't  understand.  Here  we  had  prob- 
ably the  best  sex  of  our  relationship.  It  was  quick,  spontane- 
ous, full  of  passion  and  raw  love.  And  then  she  was  cold 
towards  me.  We've  had  these  "quickies"  before.  Not  all  of 
the  time.  I'm  not  a  jerk.  We  make  love,  and  have  romantic 
evenings.  But  sometimes  we... fuck.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

Anyhow,  after  we  held  one  another  I  said,  "That  was 
great.  You  were  great."  She  didn't  say  anything.  She  didn't 
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look  at  me.  So  I  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  something  to  eat?" 

And  she  nodded  and  got  up,  fixed  her  skirt,  smiled  at 
me  and  said,  "The  casserole  has  to  heat  up  a  little  longer.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  shower." 

I  thought  that  was  a  cue.  So  I  got  up  and  put  my 
arms  around  her  and  said,  "Let's  go  take  a  shower,  honey." 

And  she  pulled  away  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  shower 
alone." 

Okay,  I  thought.  That's  normal.  Two  really  don't  fit 
in  our  tiny  shower  anyway.  She  wanted  to  clean  up  so  we 
could  continue  a  romantic  evening.  So  she  took  a  shower  and 
I  set  the  table  and  let  a  bottle  of  wine  breathe. 

Lisa 

Food.  How  could  he  be  thinking  about  food?  I  said, 
"The  casserole  will  be  done  soon.  I'm  going  to  take  a 
shower." 

He  said,  "I'd  love  to  take  a  shower." 

Did  he  not  hear  me?  Did  he  not  feel  what  was  going 
on?  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  take  a  shower  by  myself."  I  was 
scared.  Scared  he  was  going  to  insist  on  joining  me,  but  he 
didn't. 

I  turned  on  the  water  in  the  shower.  Hot.  I  would 
need  hot  water  to  relax,  to  clean  away  the  blood  on  my  thighs, 
and  to  clean  the  incident  away.  I  stepped  into  the  shower.  It 
is  a  small  shower;  the  grout  is  chipping  away.  Mold  is 
growing  on  the  tile.  It's  dirty.  I  scrubbed  myself  clean  despite 
the  dirt  around  me.  I  told  myself  to  forget,  that  it  hadn't  just 
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happened.  That  he  hadn't  thought  what  he  had  just  done  had 
been  good.  Good  for  both  of  us.  He  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  it  all.  I  guess  Nietzsche's  theory  that  all  men  want  to  rape  is 
true.  It  wasn't  a  rape,  exactly,  it  just  made  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able. I  wasn't  a  participating  party.  And  I  know  he'd  had  a 
rough  day  and  he  was  just  getting  aggression  out,  but  he  didn't 
even  listen  to  me.  He  didn't  let  me  pull  away.  He  left  me 
helpless.  That's  not  fair.  I  know  sometimes  one  partner  might 
want  it  more  than  the  other.  That's  okay.  Then,  both  partners 
want  it.  I  didn't  want  it.  But,  I  know  maybe  I  did  want  it  a 
little  bit.  Josh  knows  what  I  want  and  what  I  don't  want. 

Josh 

So  there  I  am.  I  make  a  salad,  turn  on  some  mood 
music.  I'm  all  set  for  the  evening  to  continue.  And  then  she 
walks  into  the  kitchen  and  says,  "Josh,  I  don't  feel  well.  I'm 
going  to  bed." 

"I  got  dinner  all  set.  I'll  take  care  of  myself,"  I  said. 
"Are  you  okay,  honey?  What  can  I  get  for  you?" 

She  walked  away.  No  response.  Nothing.  She 
walked  into  the  guest  bedroom  and  locked  the  door.  I  didn't 
get  it.  I  don't  get  it.  What's  her  problem? 

I  ate  alone,  and  I  went  to  bed  alone  (the  first  time  I've 
ever  slept  in  our  bed  alone),  and  then  I  came  to  the  office.  I 
tried  to  talk  to  her  this  morning,  but  all  she  said  was,  "I'm 
fine.  Have  a  nice  day."  She  said  that  through  the  door  to  the 
guest  bedroom.  I  wish  she  would  just  tell  me  what  was 
wrong.  I  don't  think  she  was  even  going  to  go  to  work.  She 
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always  goes  to  work.  I  don't  know  what  could  have  gotten 
into  her.  I  guess  maybe  she  really  didn't  feel  all  that  well. 
Maybe  I  should  send  her  some  flowers. 


Lisa 

I  put  on  a  sweat  suit  and  walked  out  to  the  kitchen. 
Josh  had  music  playing,  and  wine  in  a  carafe,  and  he  was 
smiling.  What  did  he  think?  That  he  could  take  control 
again?  I  told  him  I  didn't  feel  well  and  I  was  going  to  bed. 

He  said,  "Lisa,  I  poured  wine  and  there's  music 
playing.  Come,  have  dinner." 

Have  dinner.  More  like  he  wanted  me  for  dinner.  I 
turned  and  I  walked  away  and  I  went  to  the  guest  bedroom  and 
I  locked  the  door  and  I  kept  it  locked  until  he  left  for  work  this 
morning. 

He  stood  at  the  door  this  morning.  "Lisa?  Are  you 
all  right?  Lisa.  Honey.  Can  I  come  in?" 

I  didn't  answer.  Now  I  sit  and  stare  at  the  screen. 
The  people  on  the  soap  opera  are  all  so  happy  and  formulaic. 
I  don't  understand  what  happened.  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
when  he  comes  home.  I  guess  my  mind  will  tell  me  every- 
thing, will  make  everything  clear.  The  mind  has  the  ability  to 
play  with  us.  It  can  command  us  to  believe  strange  things 
have  happened  which  haven't,  conversations  occurred  which 
didn't — or  the  words  in  those  conversations  are  altered, 
possibly  only  slightly,  but  enough  to  change  the  meaning  of 
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the  words  forever. 

Nothing  bad  happened.  It  was  just  a  misunderstand- 
ing. It'll  all  be  okay  when  he  gets  home.  I'll  find  a  pretty 
shell.  It'll  happen.  I'll  be  okay.  I  know  my  mind  will  tell  the 
truth. 
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Holly  Miller 

Pairs 

The  Bullfrogs  are  croaking.  They  croak  only  four 
times  now.  I've  heard  them  go  up  to  thirteen  times  before.  If 
we  were  drinking  beer  that  used  to  mean  you  owed  thirteen 
drinks. 

The  water  hits  against  the  rock.  Not  crashing  as  a 
wave,  but  more  of  a  tap.  The  water  level  is  down  now,  it  was 
a  dry  summer.  I  pick  up  a  small  stone  and  hold  it  in  my 
fingers.  I  stand  up  from  the  rock  on  which  I  have  been  sitting, 
wiping  the  dust  off  my  pants.  I  place  the  stone  between  my 
thumb  and  middle  finger  and  cock  my  arm  back,  letting  the 
stone  skim  across  the  water.  As  it  nips  the  lake  it  jumps,  then 
nips,  then  jumps.  Six  times.  We  used  to  have  contests,  my 
brother  and  I.  And  he  always  won.  That  was  fair.  Since  he 
was  the  one  who  taught  me  how  to  skip  rocks.  But  now  I  skip 
rocks  alone. 

The  bullfrogs  croak  again.  Twice.  A  flock  of 
Canada  Geese  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  I  try  to 
count  them.  Twelve.  My  brother  and  I  used  to  count  them  as 
they  flew  overhead.  He  said  the  number  should  always  be 
even.  They  fly  in  pairs.  We'd  be  fishing  in  the  boat,  or  from 
along  the  muddy  bank.  Or  sometimes,  from  this  rock. 
Especially  if  the  water  was  high  enough.  The  dog  would  be 
swimming  in  circles,  trying  to  catch  the  water  that  splashed  in 
her  face  as  she  paddled.  It  got  so  we  had  to  chain  her  up  to  a 
tree.  She  was  scaring  the  fish  away. 
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I  pick  up  another  stone  and  cock  my  arm  back.  Nip. 
Jump.  Nip.  Jump.  Nip.  Jump.  Nip.  A  flock  of  geese  flies 
overhead.  One,  two,  three,  four... thirteen.  (And  I  wonder 
what  happened  to  number  fourteen.) 
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Mo  Broderick 

Rainmaker 

On  the  back  porch  of  the  Ravenwood  Retirement  Home 

a  woman  rocks  in  her  chair 

back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

Her  skin  puckers  in  the  first  wind  of  a  summer  storm 

and  she  pulls  her  sweater  closed. 

She  knows  who  put  her  here 

and  who  brings  the  rain. 

The  Herb  Shop's  flapping  awning 
shelters  a  broken  woman 
who  must  sell  her  body  to  survive. 
Her  flesh  is  exposed  to  the  wind, 
but  she  won't  let  herself  care. 
She  watches  a  Pandora  moth 
beat  itself  on  a  feeble  street  light. 
This  is  not  the  first  time 
she  has  seen  the  rain  come. 

In  the  lot  behind  the  convenience  store 

a  single  white  daffodil  struggles  on  its  hollow  stalk 

to  stay  upright  and  above  the  weeds  that  try  to  steal  its  life. 

Its  thirsty  petals  catch  the  first  drops 

and  would  sigh  if  petals  could. 

The  puppy  someone  left  on  the  side  of  Highway  97 

smells  a  tang  in  the  air  he's  never  smelled. 

A  raindrop  strikes  the  pavement  in  front  of  him; 
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he  cautiously  sniffs  it,  then  tastes  it, 

as  the  wind  Hfts  a  tuft  of  his  hair 

and  plays  with  it  briefly. 

More  drops  fall,  begin  to  pelt  his  baby  fur 

and  as  a  car  hurtles  his  way 

he  bobbles  into  the  woods  to  hide. 

He's  never  seen  rain. 

A  woman  irons  her  husband's  shirt 

next  to  the  open  door.  The  fresh  air  is  alive. 

She  moves  the  iron  and  a  gust  of  wind 

lifts  the  shirt  off  the  board  and  drops  it  lifeless 

on  the  floor.  Wondering  if  he'll  be  back, 

she  picks  it  up  and  turns  the  radio  louder  because 

the  rain  sounds  like  tears. 

In  their  aluminum  trailer 

a  young  woman  gazes  out  the  window 

and  thinks  of  the  dreams  she  used  to  have, 

and  of  what  her  life  is  now.  Her  boyfriend  sits  down 

next  to  her  and  covers  her  hand  with  his. 

Together  they  watch  the  rain. 

A  shutter  bangs  the  side  of  a  new  home; 

a  man  tiptoes  into  his  daughter's  room 

to  close  the  window  against  the  weather. 

He  strokes  her  cheek  with  one  finger 

and  his  heart  and  eyes  well  with  a  wordless  emotion. 

He  thanks  God  that  he  can  protect  her  from  this  rain. 
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At  his  piano,  a  lonely  musician  fingers  a  tune 

with  one  hand,  then  both, 

and  slowly  crescendos  with  a  passion  to  match  the  downpour. 

He  plays  the  Sonata  his  young  wife  swayed  to, 

and  through  his  hurt  he  remembers  her  laughter. 

He  doesn't  hear  the  rain  patter  lighter  and  lighter. 

With  the  final  drops,  stars  emerge. 
Beyond  the  city  limits  a  wheat  field  ripples 
in  the  storm's  last  wind. 
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Nicole  File 
Fishing  Eskimo 

It  is  early  morning 

and  the  fog  rises, 

thick  soul  from  the  water. 

He  ripples  his  boat  through  the  steam. 

He  stands, 

aims  his  arrow  at  the  heart  of  the  lake.  The  water 

parts, 

and  a  silver  drop  leaps  up.  It  twists,  it 

drags  its  death  from  a  gill. 

In  his  boat,  the  fish  flashes 
a  lonely  brightness 

and  lies  still. 
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LAURA  GREENE 
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CAMILLA  PUELICHER 
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Lynn  Martin 
13  Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Blackbird  (Again) 


You  can  sit  in  a  tree — 

a  gum  tree  in  late  summer 

on  a  branch  with  plum-colored  leaves 

and  maybe  one  will  perch  beside  you- 

you — with  your  legs  swinging 

and  your  home-made  blackbird  song. 


In  the  high  hollow 
see  its  shadow 
run  across  the  yellow  field- 
where  deer  still  sleep. 


Find  a  feather 
on  a  red-clay  road. 
Then  give  it  away. 
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With  eyes  closed,  listen. 
Three  black  birds 
are  passing  through 
the  knotty  pines. 


A  whole  new  sun 
climbs  the  mountain. 
A  blackbird  sings: 
"Let's  taste  the  dew!" 


And  do  you  remember  when 
you  waited  for  love 
how  your  heart — with  folded  wings, 
nested  in  a  weave  of  longing? 
Lovers,  open  your  arms! 


Here  is  the  hole 
without  the  worm. 
Where  did  it  go?" 
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Imagine 

an  insurance  salesman 
who  lives  in  Connecticut, 
who  wakes  up  one  morning 
like  no  other  morning, 
and  through  a  window 
in  the  pale  sky,  he  sees 
a  flock  of  birds  pivot 
and  dive.  And  his  heart 
like  no  other  heart, 
breaks  open. 


Snow  on  the  mountains! 
Snow  on  the  mountains! 
Ink-black  birds  brush  the  sky! 

10 

The  one  with  open  hands. 

The  one  who  bows  to  earth  and  water. 

This  one  who  knows  which  way  to  look. 
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The  jet-black  Hawaiian  O-o, 

once  captured  for  its  flame-yellow  plumes, 

has  a  voice  that  carries 

over  the  mouths  of  volcanoes; 

has  a  song  described  as  a  deep 

took  took. 
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There!  Lover,  there!  In  your  eyes! 
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"You  have  no  idea,"  screamed  blackbird 

then  he  opened  his  frayed,  feathered  coat. 

Inside  the  coat  I  saw  the  whole  silver  moon — 

it  hung  like  a  watch  from  a  chain. 

And  the  face  of  the  moon  was  a  woman's — weeping 

And  the  mouth  of  the  moon  cried  out, 

"You  have  no  idea.  No  idea.  No  idea." 

And  I  fell  on  my  knees  in  a  field  of 

dead  yellow  grasses  and  laughed  at  my  foolish  self. 
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Sara  Stracey 


Erin  McCloud  Adams 


Retreat 


Red  lizard: 

Crimson  tongue  of  color 

resting  on  the  spoon  of  rock, 

Spot  of  fire  on  pewter  stone, 

combatting  brown  heat,  now  darting  beneath  the 

black  shade. 

Worlds  lay  within  that  shade, 
cavern  worlds. 

Crackling  grass  beneath  our  sandals. 
Sizzling  whiteness  above  the  brown 
waves  of  weary  dryness, 
wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  our  eyes. 

No  welcome  world. 

No  shadowy  crevice. 

No  quiet  caves  of  cool  retreat. 

Only  pure  winter  dreams, 

visions  of  mountain  springs, 

endless  mental  journeys  to  vanished  forests 

that  still  stand  in  the  corners  of 

our  memories. 


Heather  Lyn  Roll 


Grandpa 


The  last  time  I  saw  you 
alive,  1  was  eight. 
I  remember  your  green 
inked  tatoos  of  dragons, 
swift  and  dangerous  like 
an  automobile  mechanic's 
dreams.  So  much  bigger  than 
me,  they  perched  on  your 
forearms  for  decades, 
bearded  with  thin  white 
hairs,  soaked  in  your  pores. 
Extinct  now,  like  you, 
dragons  loom  and  roam 
in  the  twilight  of  memory. 


Bessie  Gallagher 


Exit 


Let  some  sad  trumpeter  stand  on  the  empty  streets  at  dawn,  and 
when  that  young  minstrel  has  poured  the  last  o(  his  soul  into  his 
melancholy  song,  let  you  and  I  revel  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
alone  were  the  two  chosen  to  bear  witness  to  his  confession.  Let 
you  and  I  watch  him  as  he  slowly  bows  his  head  to  us  in  thanks 
and  turns  and  leaves.  And  1  will  turn  to  look  at  you.  Let  my  tears 
flow  freely  as  1  hold  your  head  in  my  hands  and  gaze  into  your  eyes. 
Let  me  kiss  you  gently  on  your  lonely  lips  and  taste  the  salt  water 
as  it  glides  slowly  down  your  cheeks.  You  will  smile  at  me  as  I  move 
my  hands  down  to  interlock  our  fingers  and  squeeze.  Let  me  whisper 
my  thoughts  as  my  lips  touch  yours  once  more.  And  watch  me 
turn  and  run  down  the  street — down  to  try  and  catch  the  rising 
sun  on  its  way  up.  Let  your  eyes  follow  me  as  1  disappear  into  the 
red  fury.  Let  yourself  smile. 


Bessie  Gallagher 


Home 


And  the  lights  rise  up  and  reflect  (shimmer  softly  on  the  surface) 
on  the  black  silky  liquid  as  1  tread  water  (with  bricks  tied  to  my 
toes)  and  I  hold  onto  the  cold  metal  ladder  of  the  dock  (barrels 
filled  with  air  hold  it  less  than  steady)  and  I  shiver  and  I  pull  (heave) 
myself  out  of  the  water  and  make  my  way  up  the  aluminum  (cold 
caresses  my  soles)  and  I  stand  and  look  out  on  the  black  (thick;  is 
it  muddy  in  the  light  of  day?)  water  to  the  light  from  the  shore  and 
it  calls  me  (calls  me  kindly)  and  I  let  the  scream  pour  from  my  lips 
(drip  like  blood  from  my  lips)  as  I  dive  (far). 


Kerrin  Spies 


Harleen  Singh 
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Laura  Pharis 


Sport  of  Nature 
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Shana-Tara  Regon 

Caterpillar  Girl 


I. 


She  has  been  waiting,  too  long, 
for  this  resurrection — 
her  chance  to  breathe 
in  a  hand-woven  silence. 
She's  chosen  the  perfect  spot — 
a  willow  leaning  toward  a  river, 
like  a  mother  bending  to  her  child, 
its  branches  dipping  into  the  water 
when  the  wind  blows,  just  so. 


II. 


She  spends  the  days,  as  we  all  do, 

dreaming 

of  the  beauty  to  come. 

But,  never  patient, 

she  tires  of  the  cloudy  days 

and  decides  to  take  a  chance, 

on  life. 


III. 

It  takes  no  time,  at  all, 

to  free  herself 

from  any  reminder  of  her 

caterpillar  days. 

But  the  rain  begins  to  fall, 

and  her  wings  cannot  dry. 
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Useless,  they  hang  beside  her, 

their  frail  beauty  unable  to  keep  her 

from  falling  onto  the  water, 

disturbing  the  reflection  of  the  willow, 

for  a  moment, 

before  she  is  carried  away — 

a  butterfly  bom  on  a  bad  day. 


IV. 


Who  will  answer  the  cries  of  the  unborn  and  forgotten? 

Who  among  us  will  be  able  to  forget  the  pain — 

loves  left  by  the  river's  side  and  drowned  among  the  living? 
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John  Gregory  Brown 

from  The  Wrecked,  Blessed  Body  of 
Shelton  Lafleur 

His  chest  rising  and  falling  with  his  short,  quick  breaths,  Shelton 
looked  down  Elysian  Fields,  past  the  long  line  of  green-shuttered 
houses  with  their  red-brick  steps,  past  the  row  of  leaning  palm 
trees  in  the  neutral  ground.  He  could  see  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Milne  Home,  which  no  matter  his  exhaustion  wasn't  any  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  away,  if  that. 

Shelton  had  been  up  and  down  this  street  during  his  five  years 
in  the  Milne  Home.  The  first  time,  of  course,  was  when  the  two 
nuns  delivered  him  there  in  that  big  black  taxi.  And  after  that, 
from  time  to  time,  Shelton  and  the  other  boys  were  herded  onto  a 
bus  to  do  this  or  that:  to  take  their  summer  swim  in  the  City  Park 
lagoon  or  to  pick  a  few  peaches  for  some  friendly  farmer  in  St. 
Bernard  Parish  or  to  sing  Christmas  carols  for  retarded  white 
children  in  a  special  school,  a  school  that  Shelton  could  tell 
resembled  the  Milne  Home,  not  in  its  appearance  but  in  some 
other  way  he  couldn't  name  but  knew.  The  children  had  all  been 
seated  in  chairs  facing  the  stage  where  the  boys  stood  in  three 
straight  lines,  but  when  they'd  started  singing,  many  of  the  children 
had  risen  from  their  seats  to  stomp  their  feet  and  clap  their  hands 
and  try  to  sing  along.  One  had  even  walked  up  the  steps  of  the 
stage  and,  smiling  the  whole  while,  managed  to  grab  Shelton's  and 
another  boy's  shirt  before  a  teacher  wrestled  the  child  away  and 
led  him  back  to  his  seat. 

They'd  also  gone,  one  cool  and  windy  Saturday,  to  watch  an 
exhibition  Negro  League  game  at  Pelican  Stadium,  the  boys 
crowded  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  left-field  bleachers,  each  of 
them  given  a  shiny  silver  nickel  to  buy  cotton  candy  or  Roman 
taffy  or  Coca-Cola,  which  they'd  all  done  except  for  Shelton,  who'd 
slipped  the  nickel  into  his  shoe  when  the  other  boys  stood  to  watch 
a  ball  crash  off  the  bat  and  fly  clear  over  their  heads.  He  figured 
one  day  he'd  find  some  use  for  the  nickel  and,  once  they'd  returned 
to  the  Milne  Home,  he  hid  it  beneath  his  desk  drawer  and  then 
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under  the  mattress  at  the  comer  of  his  bed.  Then,  as  time  passed, 
he  moved  it  from  one  hiding  place  to  the  next  until  he'd  forgotten 
where  he  last  put  it.  He  searched  and  searched  but  couldn't  find  it. 

Another  time,  and  this  the  one  that  Shelton  would  always 
remember,  the  boys  were  all  taken  to  a  special  Catholic  Mass  at 
St.  Louis  Cathedral,  filled,  for  just  one  day,  with  colored  families 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  the  fathers  and  sons  in  dark  suits  and 
neck  ties,  the  mothers  and  daughters  all  wearing  lace  and  netted 
hats  pinned  with  bright  flowers,  so  many  of  them  that  Shelton 
squinted  his  eyes  and  imagined  the  congregation  was  a  great 
expanse  of  earth  giving  rise  to  a  glorious,  flowering  garden. 

Yes,  here  was  an  image  that  would  stay  with  the  child,  and  some 
twenty  years  later  the  man  he'd  become  would  see  it  again,  the 
worshipers  gathered  now  not  at  St.  Louis  Cathedral  but  just  outside 
a  tiny  church  in  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana. 

I  thought  to  paint  the  two  scenes,  past  and  present,  as  though 
they  had  been  joined  together,  removing  the  men  and  women  and 
children  one  by  one  from  the  cathedral  until  they  were  no  longer 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  washing  through  a  row  of  stained-glass 
windows  but  were  standing  in  a  bare,  flat  field,  every  face  flushed 
with  the  leaping  flames  of  a  burning  clapboard  church. 

I  tried  to  remember  and  recreate  in  the  painting  what  the  child 
had  seen  in  the  cathedral  but  I  did  not  see  in  that  field  in  1957: 
the  orchids  and  gardenias  and  magnolias  and  azaleas  that  had 
adorned  the  women's  hats,  the  bloom  of  life  cast  now,  by  the  joining 
of  these  two  scenes,  near  the  raging,  spitting  threat  of  an  awful 
fire. 

If  it  was  grace  that  led  me  to  this  burning  church  so  I  could  set 
about  painting  what  I  witnessed,  it  was  a  grace  that  took  more 
than  it  gave.  I'd  spent  that  Sunday  afternoon  driving  my  car  down 
the  winding  River  Road  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Francisville, 
passing  oil  refineries  and  immaculately  restored  plantations,  painted 
again  with  the  same  shiny,  blinding  white  used  to  paint  the  Milne 
Home. 

I  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  evening  service,  where  a  priest 
named  Father  Jerome  Gautreaux  was  to  consecrate  my  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  the  fourteen  paintings  which  the  parishioners  had 
worked  to  purchase  with  money  they'd  raised  from  two  years'  worth 
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of  bake-sales  and  bingo  games  and  raffles. 

The  church,  though,  was  already  in  flames  when  I  drove  up, 
and  I  stepped  out  to  hear  the  priest  lift  his  voice  above  all  the 
sobbing  and  weeping.  "There's  a  great  sea  crashing  over  this  nation," 
the  priest  called  out,  wiping  away  his  own  tears,  the  only  one  in 
that  field  turned  not  toward  the  fire  but  away  from  it,  as  though 
he'd  already  seen  the  flames  and  understood  their  meaning,  as 
though  he  had  emerged  from  the  fire  itself  to  tell  its  story. 

"There's  a  great  sea  washing  everything  clean,"  he  shouted.  "It's 
a  sea,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  waves  won't  subside  at  the 
empty  threat  of  one  small  fire.  It's  a  sea  whose  waves  won't  subside 
at  a  hundred  burning  churches  or  a  thousand  burning  crosses  or  a 
hundred  thousand  more." 

And  while  the  rubble  the  church  had  become  still  smoldered, 
the  priest  went  ahead  with  the  Mass  in  the  field,  and  even  I,  Shelton 
Gerard  Lafleur,  who  could  not  make  myself  believe,  nearly  believed 
for  those  few  moments,  as  if  the  burning  church  had  indeed 
summoned  some  kind  of  holy  presence,  one  that  reached  out  with 
the  flames'  fingers  to  touch  every  face,  to  heal  both  old  wounds 
and  new,  to  promise  change. 

After  the  Mass  was  completed,  I  stepped  forward  and  told  them 
that  I'd  go  ahead  and  paint  the  Stations  again,  that  I'd  paint  them 
in  the  memory  of  their  terrible  misfortune — which  I  did,  though  I 
confess  that  the  whole  time  I  painted  I  kept  in  my  mind  the  image 
of  that  congregation,  huddled  and  frightened  in  the  bare,  flat  field, 
and  of  that  earlier  congregation  in  the  cathedral. 

Ten  months  after  the  fire,  as  soon  as  I  was  done  with  the  fourteen 
Stations,  I  set  about  painting  what  I'd  kept  in  my  mind,  what  I 
remembered.  And  when  I  was  done  I  gave  to  this  painting  the 
name  the  priest  had  provided  me:  The  Great  Sea. 

In  others'  eyes  and,  I'll  admit,  my  own,  that  painting  was  to  be 
my  greatest,  so  grand  and  magnificent  that  even  with  it  hanging  in 
one  of  the  great  white-ceilinged,  white-walled  rooms  of  the  New 
Orleans  Museum,  you  couldn't  stand  far  enough  back  to  take  in 
the  whole  work  at  a  single  glance  but  would  have  to  look,  the  way 
the  child  had  looked  in  that  cathedral,  from  one  face  to  the  next. 

The  work  was  admired  and  praised  and  celebrated  for  the  artist's 
remarkable  eye,  for  the  artists'  ability  to  see  in  those  faces  the 
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Negro's  struggle  and  longing  and  aspiration,  so  I  kept  to  myself 
this  secret — that  the  eyes  which  had  seen  and  studied  and  held 
onto  this  sea  of  people  weren't  those  of  a  fully  grown  man,  the 
sure-handed,  crippled  Negro  artist  from  New  Orleans  by  the  name 
of  Shelton  Lafleur,  but  were  simply  the  eyes  of  one  lost  Milne  Boys' 
Home  child.  Yes,  when  I  turned  to  memory  to  see  and  feel  and 
paint  that  congregation,  what  I  found  there  was  the  child  who'd 
searched  each  and  every  one  of  those  faces  that  Sunday  morning 
in  hopes  that  just  one  would  turn  toward  him,  would  meet  his  eyes 
and  show  some  glimmer  of  recognition,  that  one  person  in  the 
mighty  crowd  would  think  /  know  that  boy's  mama  and  push  through 
to  him  and  lead  him  home. 

Which,  of  course,  no  one  did,  and  so  the  boy  had  to  run  for  his 
freedom  and  grow  into  a  man  and  paint  all  those  pictures  and  live 
long  enough  to  manage  to  tell  his  story,  with  paint  first,  with  stroke 
after  stroke  of  his  hand  until  that  hand  shook  and  ached  and 
trembled. 
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Amber  Blow 


Vanished 


There,  in  the  blinding  death  of  a  second, 

a  world, 

a  blade  of  grass; 

Earth 

has  never  seen  the  likes  of  this 

nor  ever  will. 

To  us:  it  is  lost 

as  are  we 

forever  floating 

always  reaching,  never  finding 

without  a  cost. 

Great,  is  the  stillness  the  nothingness 

as  are  we 

nothing,  lost. 

Just  one  second, 

one  single  blade  of  grass 

a  world, 

vanished. 
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Laura  Symons 

Dissolving  Bones 


Beneath  the  dogwood 

Bodhi  tree 

Buddha  sits 

cast  in  stone 

waiting  for  the  storm  to  pass 

or  not  waiting. 

I,  too,  sit 

but  not  smiling; 

head  bowed 

but  not  in  prayer: 

my  flesh  may  feel  like  stone 

but  it  is  more  of  lightning  and  rain 

Buddha  lets  the  cold  rain  trickle 

into  each  crevice  of  his  face 

each  fold  of  his  garment 

without  a  shudder. 

I  break  my  teeth  on  bones. 

He  sits, 

smiling, 

slowly  dissolving  his  own  bones, 

he  sucks  on  death 

like  candy, 

and  I  choke 

trying  it  spit  it  out. 
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Bergen  Hall 
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Amy  Spisso 

Skeleton  Woman 
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Thea  Alyssa  Galenes 

Blackbirds  in  Winter 


In  the  cold  December 

their  grieving  voices 

haunt  the  trees, 

their  swollen  bodies 

are  full  of  berries  and  ice, 

their  muscles  stretch 

in  a  groundless  dance 

from  limb 

to  naked  limb. 

Soon  the  tendrils  of 

wind  will  come 

from  some  unseen  place, 

soon  the  bottles  of  frost 

will  break  open 

and  sprinkle  the  ground 

like  salt. 

Can  you  see  them, 

there  sleek  bodies 

like  bullets 

exploding  through  the  air, 

through  the  snow  that  is 

as  white 

and  as  quiet 

as  their  bones? 
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Sarah  E.D.  Young 


The  Funeral  Director 


He  led  us  through 

a  maze 

of  coffins 

then 

stopped 
at  the  most  expensive  one. 
"This  is  a  lovely  piece  of  furniture,"  he  said. 
I  hope  when  he  is  dead 
they  put  him  in  it,  in  his  living  room, 
so  all  can  smell  of  death's  perfume 
pouring  from  such 
a  lovely 
piece  of  furniture. 
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Carloni  Giovanna 


Death  in  a  Former  Nation 


The  shy  sun  was  caressing  the  shelter.  I 

"Hushaby  ...  hushaby  ..."  whispered  the  wife. 

A  man  was  moving  slowly,  crunching  through  the  melting  snow. 

Creeping  steps  resounded  through  the  empty,  twisted  street. 

The  shot  . . .  two  shots  ... 

then  the  tearing,  piercing  scream. 

Fiendish,  hooklike  hands  shook  the  shrieking  ground. 

They  clutched  the  man 

choked  the  lady 

scratched  the  child. 

The  creek  was  thick  and  red. 

The  Serbian  girl  kinked  the  rope  around  her  naked  neck 

and  pulled. 

Not  even  a  cracked  kite  in  the  sky. 


In  the  poem  L'aquilone  {The  Kite)  by  Giovanni  Pascoli  the  kite  is 
seen  as  a  symbol  of  life,  pure  joy  and  freedom. 
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Katherine  Lee  Madden 


Environmentalists 


Tumble  weeds  blow  through  the  pastures 
as  the  child  pulls  on  the  man's  hand. 
All  four  blue  eyes — two  young  and  wide, 
two  old  and  squinting — watch  the  birds 
that  flutter  in  the  cypress  trees. 

Two  shining  eyes  smile 

like  those  of  a  doe  watching  her  fawn's  first  jump. 

as  the  yellow-tailed  warblers  fly 

from  tree  to  tree 

acre  to  acre. 

The  blue  follows  the  tail  over  the  hillsides 

and  from  branch  to  branch. 

Two  hollowed  eyes  grimace 

like  a  man  too  late  to  say  I  love  you 

as  the  yellow-tailed  warblers  migrate 

from  entwined  branch  to  entwined  branch 

from  ranch  to  ranch. 

The  blue  traces  the  fence  lines  that  once  existed 

and  sees  the  cattle  that  once  roamed. 

As  they  turn  back  to  the  truck, 

two  soft  hands  pick  up  a  metal  pole 

with  an  'S'  welded  to  its  end. 

Two  calloused  hands  take  the  rusted  pole — 

two  hollowed  eyes  stare  at  the  warblers — 

as  he  says,  "This  was  a  branding  iron — 

this  was  my  brand." 
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Laura  Swope 

Market  Street 


I  stride 

toward  your  stand  and 
I  stop 

to  look 

at  your  shark- tooth  jewelry. 
Sweat  beads  off  your  forehead 
Your 

Ups 

part 

and  you 

smile  a 

crooked 
smile 
that  scares  me. 
I  turn  away  so  fast  that 

I  feel  a  sharp,  beating  pain 
in  my  neck,  and 

I  wonder  if  it's  the  same 
pain  you  feel 
in  your  heart 
when  you  count  your  coins 

in  the  evening  only 
to  find 

you  don't 

have  enough  for 

dinner. 
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Katie  McDill 


The  Dance 


Saw  a  woman 

with  silver  tape  around  her  shoes. 

Saw  her  shuffling  along  the  sidewalk. 

Saw  her  stop,  bend,  bring  a  bottle  from  her  bag. 

Saw  the  man  with  the  guitar. 

Saw  him  walking  his  hands 

like  a  spider  along  the  strings. 

Saw  the  woman  stop,  feel,  begin  to  move  her  body 

falling,  leaning,  lunging. 

The  music  drifted.  The  guitar  was  out  of  tune. 

The  woman  danced. 

Saw  the  sun  shine  off  her  silver  shoes. 

Like  a  princess. 

Saw  a  princess. 
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Lyssa  Vaught 


Harleen  Singh 
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Lyssa  Vaught 


Gina  Miller 
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Heather  Noel  Baskett 


Restless 


restless 

I  want  to  ride  the  train 

burning 

a  desire  inside  of  me 

I  must  find  the  natural  world 

a  train  cross-country 

through  the  plains 

Montana 

buffalo  roaming,  the  few  that  remain 

an  antelope 

struggling  to  free  himself 

to  escape  from  a  man-made  obstacle 

flame 

it  grows  hotter  within 

escape 

I  must  leave  this  confining  place  and 

settle  my  wildfire 
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Shana-Tara  Regon 

Most  Days 


Most  days  when  you  wake  up  from  a  dream,  you  wish  you  hadn't. 
It's  not  as  if  your  dream  was  all  that  special,  as  far  as  dreams  go.  No 
flying,  no  afternoons  spent  playing  under  the  kitchen  table,  no 
erotic  strangers.  In  fact,  you  can't  even  remember  what  was  on 
your  mind  for  the  last  seven  hours.  But  you  feel  good.  You're 
swimming  through  some  warm  cradle  haze  and  you're  not  really 
sure  where  you  begin  and  when  you  end.  It's  that  unknowing  you 
want  to  lose  yourself  in — where  you  don't  know  who  you  are  and 
you  have  the  right  not  to  care.  And  for  the  first  time  since  yesterday, 
you  don't  feel  afraid.  But  wake  up.  You  can't  be  late  for  life  and 
besides,  the  phone  is  already  ringing. 
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Jenna  Coleman 

Indigestion 


I  stand  poised  at  your  mouth's  rim, 

Waiting  for  you  to  either 

Swallow  me  whole  or  spit  me  out. 

Your  throat  constricts 

As  you  choke  on  the  grievances  of  time 

And  the  ground  beneath  me 

Trembles  with  remembering. 

Go  ahead. 

Vomit  up  the  merciless,  acidic  bile 

Of  your  secrets. 

Your  hidden  self, 

For  all  the  world  to  gape  at 

Then  retreat  from  that  multitude  of  prying  orbs 

And  their  arsenal  of  sticks  and  stones 

Into  a  kinder  moment. 

What  happened  to  the  time  when 

The  silken  strands  of  your  hair 

Were  enough  to  keep  this  spirit  earthbound 

Or  fashion  a  blindfold  over  both  of  us? 

In  those  days  1  had  no  eyes; 

You  touched  the  decrepit,  shriveled  lids  and 

I  knew  myself  for  what  I  am  and  am  not, 

Became  the  world, 

felt  the  universe  and  transcended  it. 

Oh  but  you  knew  the  truth  held  knives 

And  that  no  amount  of  glue  or  silver  needles 

Could  bind  together  our  fragments. 

Now  we've  both  come  up  from  different  streets 

To  this  crossroads. 

Worn  and  wiser  from  our  separate  travels. 

Corporeal,  terrible  in  your  beauty, 

You  tempt  me  with  a  smile  and  clods  of  earth. 
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I  close  my  eyes, 

Accepting  back  again 

The  blessed  burden  of  oblivion, 

Grateful  for  this  moment  and  the  dark. 
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Holly  Miller 

Flight  of  the  Asparagus 


One  night  at  the  Vail  Halla  Dude  Ranch,  old  Mr.  Swenson 
started  gagging  on  an  asparagus  spear.  The  entire  staff  was  terrified 
and  started  running  around  the  long  mahogany  table,  bumping  all 
the  other  guests  in  their  seats.  Mr.  Swenson  stood  up  and  grabbed 
his  neck  with  both  hands  and  started  squeezing,  his  face  turned  a 
pale  purple,  and  the  bald  spot  on  his  head,  blood  red,  the  thin 
veins  pulsing  out  as  he  coughed.  Then  he  put  his  entire  hand  into 
his  mouth,  I  guess  trying  to  self-enduce  vomit.  All  that  could  be 
heard  were  wheezing  sounds,  a  sound  in  his  breath  like  a  dying 
hair  dryer.  Wheeze.  Wheeze.  Then  one  of  the  guests  jumped  up 
and  introduced  himself,  shouting  his  name  before  running  over  to 
Mr.  Swenson.  "Jack  Kerouac,"  he  said.  But  I'd  always  heard  Jack 
Kerouac  was  some  big  time  author,  the  up  and  coming  Hemingway 
of  the  fifties,  and  1  didn't  know  why  he'd  be  there.  With  all  of  us 
goofs  at  Vail  Halla.  Folks  like  Kerouac  went  to  Jackson  Hole,  not 
Cody.  So  here  was  Jack  Kerouac,  as  he  called  himself,  and  wrapped 
his  long  arms  around  Mr.  Swenson's  stomach  from  behind.  Then 
he  squeezed,  lifting  his  knee  and  pushing  it  into  Mr.  Swenson's 
back.  Heimlich  Maneuver  someone  said.  So  this  man,  Kerouac, 
he  said,  thrusted  and  squeezed  Mr.  Swenson  again,  and  out  flew 
this  long  greenish-brown  spear  of  asparagus  in  perfect  form,  and 
just  like  I'd  seen  it  on  his  plate.  The  flight  of  this  spear  was 
short-lived,  but  flew  a  good  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  over  the  baked  beans 
and  lamb  chops,  and  barely  over  the  rhubarb  pie,  nipping  the  side 
of  the  pie  shell  as  it  hit  the  mahogany  table.  Right  by  the  pie  and 
the  silver  pitcher  of  iced-tea.  "Holy  Goof  Mr.  Swenson!"  I  yelled, 
meaning  to  say  holy  ghost,  but  still  wondering  why  this  Jack 
Kerouac  guy  was  with  a  bunch  of  goofs  like  us. 

1  wondered  many  nights  if  the  man  who'd  performed  the 
Heimlich  Maneuver  on  Mr.  Swenson  was  really  Jack  Kerouac. 
Finally,  three  years  later,  I  was  reading  this  man  Kerouac's  new 
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novel  called  On  the  Road,  and  I  got  to  this  line,  "That's  what  Dean 
was,  the  Holy  Goof,"  and  then  I  knew  that  the  Heimlich  Maneuver 
man  was  really  him.  And  why  he'd  stayed  at  Vail  Halla  in  Cody 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  people  like  us. 
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Heather  Lyn  Roll 


from  The  Edge  of  the  Earth 


It  was  ten  A.M.  on  Saturday  and  Alicia  was  about  to  be 
beheaded.  She  was  laid  out  flat  in  a  wooden  casket-like  box  too 
short  for  her  head.  The  foot  long  blade  glittered  above  her  in  a 
shoot  directed  at  her  neck.  Her  lover  wore  a  black  cape  and  sung 
danger  to  the  audience.  The  children  looked  on  in  terror.  A  fat 
man  in  a  blue  hat  spilled  his  coke.  A  mother,  beaten  down  by  her 
four  kids  and  the  kicker  in  her  belly  sighed  and  wished  her  kids 
were  always  this  quiet. 

The  magician  released  the  tie  on  the  blade  and  seconds  later 
her  head  bobbed  down  into  a  wooden  bucket.  Of  course  it  was  an 
illusion.  Alicia  thought  how  much  she  hated  illusions  at  ten  in  the 
morning  while  she  strained  to  keep  her  head  in  position.  She  was 
holding  the  sucked  up  turtle  position  rather  than  the  quick  neck 
jerk  to  a  ninety  degree  angle  and  hold  position.  Besides,  the  second 
was  harder  and  if  one  wasn't  careful,  one  could  get  one's  ear  chopped 
off  in  a  right  angle  hold. 

By  now  the  audience  was  cheering  as  her  lover  held  up  the  bloody 
head  in  the  bucket.  He  loved  to  draw  the  applause  out.  Once,  he 
kept  them  going  for  minutes  when  he  held  up  bloody  fingers  and  a 
clump  of  dangling  curly  black  hair.  She  could  tell  that  today  was 
heading  for  an  encore. 

She  tried  to  inch  further  into  her  box.  Bend  her  knees  a  little  to 
loosen  her  neck.  She  slid  open  the  three  inch  air  hole  in  the  back 
of  her  box  in  time  to  see  Helna,  the  Austrian  assistant  pull  the 
curtain  closed. 

Helna  worked  afternoons  in  the  bearded  lady  show.  Her  act  came 
after  the  world's  most  flexible.  Rubber  Woman  Sue,  and  the  great 
bearded  one,  Judy.  Helna  had  the  largest,  uh,  personalities  of  the 
circus.  She  bobbed  and  jiggled  on  a  trapeze  in  her  act.  She  was 
amazing,  soft  core  pom  for  the  child  burdened.  She  did  flips,  she 
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did  jumps.  She  used  to  include  somersaults,  but  one  of  her  prize 
jewels  broke  free  from  it's  over  the  shoulder  sling  and  gave  Helna  a 
black  eye. 

Alicia's  lover,  Mario,  was  not  really  a  magician.  He  was  a  snake 
charmer  from  Italy.  He  had  deep  black  eyes  like  daggers  and  wavy 
black  hair  that  he  slicked  back  with  the  latest  gel,  gop,  or  goo.  He 
was  Romanesque  and  the  girls  thought  he  was  groovy  until  he 
smiled.  His  smile  spread  across  his  whole  face  and  always  broke 
the  spell.  His  teeth  were  buck  and  waxy,  but  Alicia  liked  to  kiss 
him  for  it  seems  he  was  not  so  goofy  in  bed. 

He  was  born  in  Torino,  the  city  of  kings,  when  Americans  still 
toured  Italy  because  it  was  cheap.  With  them,  they  brought 
McDonalds  and  Coca-Cola.  They  stole  pizza.  Then  they  put  meat 
on  the  pizza  which  Mario's  father  believed  to  be  sacrilegious.  Pizza 
saved  Italy  from  starvation.  With  pizza,  one  could  feed  a  whole 
family  with  some  dough,  sauce,  and  cheese.  Meat  was  food  for  the 
rich.  "What  does  a  pizza  have  to  do  with  the  rich?"  his  father  would 
say.  America  stole  the  passion  from  pizza. 

The  family  drank  a  lot  of  red  wine  and  went  to  mass  to  clean 
their  conscious.  At  eighteen,  Mario  left  home  rhythmically,  and 
in  step  to  the  testosterone  in  his  blood.  He  set  out  to  reclaim  the 
pizza,  but  it  was  a  crusade  in  the  early  stages.  There  wasn't  much 
money  in  the  work,  so  he  joined  a  band  which  turned  into  a  circus. 
He  could  make  pasta  in  five  hundred  different  variations,  but  he 
boycotted  pizza  for  good. 

Alicia  was  happy  in  the  circus.  They  slept  in  pastures  and  made 
people  feel  good.  They  drank  mushroom  tea  which  made  Alicia 
feel  good.  She  beaded  intricate  necklaces  and  sold  them  at  her 
booth  by  the  ticket  stand. 

Her's  was  a  blue  painted  booth.  In  yellow  letters  it  read,  "Beads 
and  Wishes."  She  kept  her  beads  tied  to  black  felt  on  cardboard 
and  she  propped  them  up  for  all  to  see.  She  kept  the  wishes  on  a 
list  in  her  head.  There,  she  met  Mario  for  the  first  time. 

She  was  looking  off  into  the  ocean  from  the  coast  of  Boardwalk 
City.  The  Japanese  Fliers  were  jumping  and  flipping  in  the 
background  to  the  crash  of  cymbals,  when  Riolo  the  Boa,  slid  up 
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her  skirt.  She  shrieked  at  his  length  and  width,  and  at  the  part  of 
her  body  he  tickled.  Close  behind  was  Mario,  chasing  his  runaway 
snake.  He  dropped  to  his  knees  behind  her,  noble  as  he  is,  and 
climbed  up  her  skirt  after  Riolo  to  rescue  her  from  his  clutches. 

And  so  Alicia  started  her  life  as  an  independent  bead  Goddess. 
She  worked,  ate  and  played  with  the  circus.  She  followed  them  on 
their  Asian  tour.  She  did  her  own  magic  with  Mario  on  the  zebra 
stripped  bed  quilt  and  adjusted  to  the  snakes. 
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Katie  McDill 


Georgia 


Yesterday  I  was  painting  blue  begonias  on  the  walls  in  my 
kitchen.  The  fan  above  whispered  down  but  could  not  block  out 
the  hot  silence  that  coated  the  house.  I  was  standing  on  the  ladder, 
two  rungs  up,  when  you  shyly  opened  the  screen  door  and  came  in 
to  see  the  deep  sea  petals  I  was  creating  above  the  sink.  You  stood 
there  quietly,  observing,  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  while  I  struggled 
with  the  paint,  and  the  heat,  while  I  brushed  away  with  stained 
blue  fingers,  the  sweat  that  drenched  my  back.  I  never  even  heard 
you  walk  over  to  me.  You'd  been  so  quiet,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
you  were  there.  But  then  I  felt  you,  light  and  timid,  reaching  up  to 
lift  the  damp  hair  from  my  neck  and  place  a  cool  glass  of  water 
against  my  skin.  Beads  slid  off  the  glass,  slight  enough  to  be  the 
silver  balls  quenching  a  spider  web  in  the  early  morning.  And  1 
realized,  as  I  turned  around,  that  you  loved  me. 

Now  I  look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  empty  kitchen,  with  only 
one  wall  of  blue  begonias  and  I  see  that  a  single  flower,  over  the 
sink,  is  damaged,  distorted,  deformed.  This  is  what  happens,  and 
this  is  why  1  am  leaving.  Someone  else  will  paint  over  it.  And  I  let 
the  screen  door  bang  behind  me,  as  1  carry  my  bags  to  the  car. 
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Amanda  Bliss  Knost 


Carnival 
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Alicia  King 
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Candice  Broughton 

The  Young  Man  and  the  Sea 


He  said  he'd  come  to  see  me 
Said  he  comes  each  dawn 

and  meets  me  here 
Runs  his  fingers  through  my  sands 
Touches  his  palm 

to  the  wet  of  my  thundering  heart 

But  said  he  could  never  look  into  my  yellow  eye 
for  my  beauty  is  too  great 

He  said  he'd  come  to  sing  to  me 
Said  he  comes  each  evening 

and  meets  me  here 
Watches  my  heart  grow  calm, 
Waits  for  my  eye  to  close, 

and  captures  every  color  of  its  retirement 


Meanwhile  he  sings  me  lullabies 
as  1  grow  sleepy 
and  dismiss 
the 
day. 
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Sarah  Chaffee 


Autumn 


Leaves  are  crackly  and  orange  on  the  ground. 
Com  rows  are  skeletons  of  their  summer  selves. 
Pumpkin  sun  sinks  into  the  patchwork  hills. 
Long  thin  clouds  sweep  across  the  white-blue  sky. 
Brother  in  his  flannel  shirt  carries  firewood  to  the  house, 

It  will  frost  tonight. 
Smoke  like  a  grey  ribbon  rises  from  the  cabin's  chimney. 
Air  is  brisk  and  lovely  like  a  thousand  kisses  on  my  skin. 
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Melia  Childress 


from  The  Last  Months  of  Ilkbahar 


It  is  late  afternoon  and  Sylvie  offers  to  carry  my  other  grocery 
bag.  I  hand  her  the  sack  with  the  tomatoes,  two  eggplant  and  white, 
sheep's  cheese  wrapped  in  paper  as  we  step  down  Divan  Yolu  and 
make  our  way  towards  Sultanahmet  Square,  where  tourists  are 
resting  their  feet  on  green-painted  benches  and  scruffy  little  boys 
badger  you  to  buy  fuchsia  and  azure  toy  tops.  The  afternoon  was 
still  young  when  we  parted  thankfully  from  the  others  to  do  our 
errands  before  closing  time,  but  the  conversation  around  the  cafe 
table  still  lingers  in  unwilling  memories. 

"What  do  you  think  he  should  do?"  Sylvie  demands  as  I  consider 
the  sun-warmed  speckled  peaches  I  hold  in  my  hand.  One  palm 
leaning  on  the  merchant's  makeshift  street-side  table,  she  cocks 
her  hip  out  and  like  a  feline,  stretches,  back  flat,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  prim  peach  seller. 

"Javier  should  do  what  he  pleases."  1  quickly  reply,  letting  the 
downy  fuzz  of  a  creamy  peach  trickle  my  nose  as  I  smell  it  for 
freshness.  Sylvie,  failing  to  find  a  place  with  any  of  the  ballet 
companies  at  home  in  Paris,  teaches  dance.  She  is  exuberant, 
generous  with  her  admiration  for  others;  I  am  reticent,  withdrawn 
until  bursts  of  intensity.  But  we  are  friends,  and  friendship  between 
two  foreigners  in  strange  lands  is  a  strong  bond.  The  merchant  is 
relieved  when  I  buy  six  and  we  move  on,  clicking  his  tongue 
unapprovingly  at  my  lithe  companion. 

"But  Melina,  it  is  not  so  easy."  The  wide  commercial  avenue 
teems  with  waiters  giving  advice  to  tired  tee-shirt  clad  tourists  as 
they  admire  the  displayed  hot  trays  of  musakka  and  ig  pilav  from 
outside  restaurants.  Under  white  plastic  signs  with  red  lettering 
advertising  Pepsi  or  radios,  shoppers  crowd  and  we  must  turn 
sideways  to  pass,  but  our  conversation  never  falters  although  we 
are  sometimes  separated.  "His  parents,  they  want  him  to  have  a 
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job  that  will  allow  him  to  have  a  big  family,  a  big  house,  a  nice  car. 
In  their  country."  When  Sylvie  dances,  her  music,  usually  Grieg, 
floats  up  to  my  apartment.  "It  is  like  my  parents — "  her  sigh  is 
short,  aggravated.  "I  dance  to  find  a  rich  husband.  Then  I  move 
close  so  I  can  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  old.  Imagine!" 

Sylvie  is  a  bird  with  delicate,  hollow  bones,  skin  so  translucent 
as  to  be  milky  blue,  hair  almost  colorless.  Our  chatter  in  French 
mixes  with  the  clatter  of  our  sandal-strapped  feet  on  cement  as  we 
pass  crumbling  shop  doorways  and  dim,  smoke  filled  social  clubs. 
Above  our  heads,  two  youths  with  lanky  arms  comfortably  draped 
around  each  other  lean  over  the  sill  of  an  open  apartment  window 
and  call.  Sylvie  they  ignore;  she  is  too  blonde,  too  obviously 
Western.  But  as  for  myself,  I  am  small  enough  and  dark  enough  to 
bring  shouts  from  willing  boys  on  passing  motorbikes  and  direct 
stares  from  generous,  mustached  men. 

I  notice  that  some  thoughtful  person  once  planted  a  vine  here 
in  a  crack  of  cement;  I  follow  the  now  aged  and  resolute  climber 
with  my  eyes  higher  and  higher  as  the  gnarled  trunk  winds 
serpent-like  up  the  discolored  wall  to  perfectly  frame  the  window 
with  waxy,  shimmering  leaves.  One  of  the  boys,  egged  on  by  the 
other,  calls  out  in  English  that  his  name  is  "Alp,  meaning  tall  and 
strong,  like  the  mountains!"  Delighted  by  their  boldness  his 
companion,  one  leg  straddling  the  sill,  demands  ''Aldiniz  ne.^"  : 
what's  your  name?  Sylvie  has  stopped  at  the  street  corner  to  wait 
for  me;  although  she  is  only  three  doors  down,  nearly  touchable, 
she  still  waves.  Louder  than  the  street  tram  that  again  passes  is  the 
sound  of  a  record  someone  above  has  turned  on;  swirling,  classical 
music  fills  the  already  busy  street.  I  have  nothing  to  give  my  two 
jeune  amants  save  a  smile,  and  I  leave  them  under  their  gentle  bower. 
Passing  a  dimly-lit  bakery  window  as  I  catch  up  with  Sylvie,  my 
reflection  catches  the  comer  of  my  eye  before  it  slips  out  of  sight; 
a  small  figure  framed  amidst  a  seemingly  endless  city. 

"And  you?"  Still  Sylvie  is  troubled  by  Javier's  dilemma.  Above 
the  Blue  Mosque,  the  end  of  the  road  deposits  us  onto  an  open, 
tree-fringed  square  made  bright  by  midday  heat  off  the  carefully- 
laid  stones.  With  faint  hand  motions,  an  ancient,  sun  weathered 
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man  gestures  to  us,  peddling  crisp,  bottle  green  cucumbers  dipped 
in  craggy  rock  salt  from  a  blanket-covered  cart.  We  press  down 
the  steps,  nearly  home,  but  how  1  long  to  stop  and  savor  the  exciting 
salty  juiciness  on  my  tongue.  "What  have  you  decided?" 

How  difficult  it  is  to  act  blase  with  the  glories  of  Old  Stamboul 
laid  out  in  their  magnificence,  the  redness  of  Hagia  Sofia  fighting 
with  the  cobalt  Marmara  Denizi  for  your  attention.  My  reply  is 
weak,  wasted.  "I  haven't  really  given  it  much  thought." 

Sylvie's  gaze,  even  with  pale,  washed-out  eyes,  is  direct.  "1  do 
not  believe  this.  You  are  young,  intelligent.  You  could  have 
anything  you  wanted.  Why  stay  here?" 

Why  have  1  not  told  anyone  about  Alp?  I  don't  know.  Not 
embarrassment;  a  fellow  teacher  peeking  out  a  window  could  have 
inquired  if  they  saw  us  leave  the  building  hand  in  hand.  And  I 
would  have  replied,  "Yes,  that  was  Alp  with  me."  Sylvie  would 
smile  and  listen  to  my  confession  in  that  rapt  sparrow-like  way  of 
hers,  concealing  for  my  sake  her  shock.  "A  16-month  military 
service  is  mandatory  for  all  20-year  olds,  you  know,"  I  could  add  as 
we  discussed  this  over  steaming,  curvaceous  tulip-shaped  cups  of 
viscus,  golden  apple  tea.  But  how  to  make  her  understand?  She 
would  feel  responsible  for  me,  hold  my  hand,  tell  me  how  young 
we  are,  as  if  1  do  not  feel  that  so  acutely  now.  Like  a  Modigliani, 
that's  how  I  would  feel;  the  tantalizing  curvature  of  my  clasped 
hands  resting  lightly  in  my  lap,  the  subtle  tilt  of  my  head,  and  all 
that  people  could  comment  on  was  my  blank  eyes. 

It  has  been  over  a  week  since  we  have  seen  each  other;  Alp  has 
been  busy  with  his  introduction  to  a  special  forces  unit.  When  he 
does  arrive,  I  am  dressed,  if  not  ready.  Whistling,  he  is  pleased 
with  himself,  for  he  knows  I  love  red  wine  and  his  left  hand  holds 
a  bottle  tied  with  a  silky  ribbon.  The  occasion?  There  is  none,  but 
dare  I  tell  him  Villa  Doluca,  like  all  Turkish  reds,  stings  the  palette 
with  the  overwhelmingly  antiseptic  air  of  a  doctor's  office?  I  have 
a  mind  to  be  so  rude;  lying  there  on  the  entry  table  is  a  letter  1 
have  just  read.  The  heavily  monogrammed  envelope  that  carried 
the  note  is  a  proper  dove  gray,  the  top  flaps  torn  and  ragged  where 
I  have  opened  it.  Should  he  notice  and  turn  it  over,  he  would  see 
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my  name  in  the  tight,  relentless  hand  of  my  mother  and  two 
twenty-nine  cent  stamps  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"What  does  it  say?"  I  imagine  he  might  ask,  holding  the  hot 
letter  casually  in  one  hand,  leaning  in  the  doorway  as  I  slapped 
around  angrily  in  the  kitchen. 

"You  don't  want  to  know." 

"From  your  family?" 

"My  mother.  You  really  don't  want  to  know." 

"But  Bal,  1  do." 

This  I  consider  as  I  drive  the  corkscrew  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  cork  and  twist  it  out.  He  is  almost  a  head  taller  than  I,  and  his 
presence  fills  my  apartment,  leaving  its  essence  in  the  unexpected 
comers  of  my  closet  and  along  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  table.  How 
could  I  explain  my  family  to  him  with  the  same  unwavering 
confidence  that  he  explained  his  to  me?  By  taking  the  letter  from 
its  exile  on  the  hall  table  and  reading  verbatim  what  she  has 
written?  What  would  he  make  of:  "Saw  Paul  Downing  at  the  club 
today.  He  was  not  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are  in  a  Middle-Eastern 
country.  He  said  'What  is  my  future  prize  FA  doing  there?  Tell  her  to 
come  home  at  once! '  I  assured  him  that  you  have  only  been  taking  off  a 
year  to  get  it  out  of  your  system,  and  that  you  will  be  home  in  July.  I 
still  don't  understand  why  you  turned  down  Switzerland — at  least  they 
speak  French — but  Paul  still  has  high  hopes  for  you,  which  is  all  that 
matters  ..." 

"FA.'"  Alp's  temple  would  furrow  with  confusion  and  those 
questioning  brows  would  nearly  meet;  two  fuzzy  caterpillars  on  his 
forehead. 

^Tinancial  Assistant.^^ 

"Oh."  He  would  shift  over  the  threshold,  take  a  sip  of  wine,  his 
eyes  following  me  over  the  rim  of  the  glass.  "So  you  are  going 
home  in  July?" 

If  I  felt  mean,  I  would  say  "perhaps,"  and  shrug,  but  suddenly  I 
am  tired  with  my  private  pantomime.  Instead  the  letter  just  lies 
there  ignored,  and  I  pull  the  cork  from  the  bottle,  pour  the  thin 
red  liquid  into  two  wine  glasses  and  say  nothing. 

Alp  has  a  curfew  tonight,  so  we  do  not  stay  out  long;  rather  we 
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soon  find  ourselves  strolling  wordlessly  back  towards  the  school. 
The  old  elevator  in  my  building  is  a  fancifully  gilded  bird  cage, 
and  as  we  silently  ride  to  the  top  floor  we  are  the  birds  on  display, 
painfully  aware  of  each  other.  Arriving  at  the  upper  level  he  shuts 
the  two  squealing  gates  behind  us  and  gropes  silently  with  the  key 
in  the  dimly  lit  hall  to  open  my  door.  Inside,  the  ripped  envelope 
is  still  lying  where  it  was  left,  looking  violated  and  lonely  on  the 
paisley  throw  that  drapes  the  hall  table.  In  the  bedroom,  in  the 
sitting  room;  1  cannot  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  the  letter  although 
1  try  to  hide.  Out  on  the  terrace  under  the  few  stars  that  pierce  the 
sky  over  the  city  lights  1  seek  relief,  but  the  breezes  swept  up  from 
the  sea  have  chilled  the  air. 

When  Alp  joins  me  outside  he  walks  on  quiet  feet  and  stands 
close,  silently  offering  me  the  warmth  of  his  embrace  as  words  are 
of  no  comfort.  I  cling  to  his  broad  chest  as  if  it  were  for  the  first 
time,  blanketed  from  the  night  air  by  the  warm  flush  of  his  scent, 
feeling  the  strong  heart  beating  against  my  cheek  as  if  it  lay  just 
below  the  surface.  When  1  lift  my  head  to  look  into  his  eyes,  his 
face  shimmers  in  the  moonlight,  and  it  is  only  when  I  reach  out  to 
touch  his  cheek  that  1  realize  it  is  wet  with  boyish,  unchecked 
tears. 
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Kimberly  Roda 


from  Perverts 


"Should  we  call  the  police?" 

"God,  I  don't  know,"  my  sister  said. 

I  was  thirteen.  Tara  was  a  year  older,  but  I  always  made  the 
important  decisions.  She  didn't  mind.  If  things  went  wrong,  it  would 
be  my  fault. 

"Let's  send  Elsa  down.  She'll  get  'em,"  I  said. 

We  didn't  move.  The  closet  offered  protection  from  whatever 
was  making  the  noises  downstairs.  Besides,  we  both  knew  that  Elsa, 
our  twelve-year-old  Doberman  Pincher,  was  useless.  With  the  loss 
of  her  sight,  hearing,  teeth,  and  hair  .  .  .  well,  she  just  didn't  look 
too  threatening  anymore.  Elsa  had  arthritis  so  bad  she  rarely  moved 
from  her  quilted  bed.  My  dad  often  talked  about  having  her  put  to 
sleep,  but  I  guess  he  loved  the  smelly  dog  too  much. 

"Yeah,  that'd  be  real  smart,"  Tara  said  when  I  suggested  sending 
Elsa  down.  "It'd  take  her  ten  years  to  get  down  the  stupid  stairs." 

Boy,  she  could  be  a  bitch.  Tara  never  made  decisions,  but  she 
always  had  some  smart  comment  about  mine.  Even  when  she  agreed 
with  me.  Sometimes,  I  imagined  what  it  would  be  like  to  smack 
her  hard  across  the  back  and  make  her  cry.  I  couldn't  remember 
ever  seeing  her  cry  except  for  the  time  she  accidentally  overfed 
her  baby  bunny  and  killed  it.  The  bunny  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  mother.  Dad  found  it  and  we  tried  to  raise  it  ourselves.  Tara  had 
taken  an  instant  liking  to  feeding  it.  Too  much.  She  cried  for  days. 
But  that  was  years  ago  when  she  didn't  know  any  better.  Now,  she 
was  much  stronger  and  she  scared  me.  Tara  had  a  violent  streak 
that  made  her  lash  out  at  anything  whenever  she  was  angry.  Her 
short  brown  hair  made  her  look  and  act  like  a  boy.  I  had  scars  and 
scabs  to  prove  it.  The  newest  one  was  on  my  forehead  from  when 
she'd  pushed  me  into  the  door  after  I  told  her  she  was  named  after 
a  southern  plantation,  which  meant  dirt.  Dad  told  me  that  1  had 
asked  for  it.  We  both  had  to  pull  weeds  in  the  garden  for  an  hour 
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even  though  I  was  the  one  who  was  hurt.  I  didn't  even  get  to  hit 
her. 

Now,  we  had  the  closet  door  open  a  crack.  Just  enough  to  hear 
the  noises  coming  from  the  basement.  We  were  the  only  ones  at 
home.  Mom  and  Dad  were  at  the  mall  doing  errands.  My  two 
brothers  were  with  our  grandfather  cutting  down  some  old  trees 
that  were  about  to  fall  over  and  splitting  the  wood  for  the  fireplace. 
Tara  was  staring  through  the  crack  listening  for  the  next  noise.  I 
was  sitting  on  an  unopened  bag  of  generic  dog  food,  trying  to  think. 

"Tara!  I  know.  Why  don't  we  ...  " 

"Shut  up!"  she  said. 

"No  listen  for  a  sec  ..." 

"Will  you  shut  your  big  mouth!"  she  said. 

God,  1  really  wanted  to  punch  her.  1  picked  my  target.  Right 
across  the  top  part  of  her  arm  where  the  skin  bruises  easily  and  the 
muscle  aches  the  next  day.  The  same  place  that  she  usually  aimed 
for  whenever  I  pissed  her  off.  Tara  turned  her  body  around  to  face 
me  just  in  time  to  see  my  left  hand  clench  into  a  tight  fist.  Her 
eyes  squinted  and  her  nose  scrunched  up  real  tight  so  that  the 
wrinkles  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose  turned  white.  I  could  see  her 
hands  clench  into  fists.  We  stared  at  each  other,  waiting  for  the 
other  to  make  a  first  move.  The  metal  crash  that  came  from  the 
basement  saved  me  from  what  I  knew  would  have  been  a  beating. 
Sort  of.  We'd  been  in  the  closet  for  what  felt  like  an  hour.  I  could 
see  Tara's  face.  It  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  enormous.  Like  big 
chestnuts.  Even  I  was  amazed  at  how  large  she  could  make  them  at 
times.  No  wonder  her  nickname  was  "Bug-Eyes."  I  started  to  laugh 
until  I  heard  a  second  crash.  There  was  someone  down  there.  I 
knew  it.  And  from  the  way  Tara  stared  at  me,  she  knew  it  too. 
Both  of  us  huddled  into  the  comer  of  the  closet.  I  softly  tugged  at 
a  black  coat  that  hung  above  us  until  it  slid  off  a  wire  hanger  and 
fell  down  over  us.  We  covered  our  bodies,  tucking  our  feet  under 
the  black  wool  and  pulling  the  collar  up  around  our  necks.  Our 
heads  were  pushed  together  and  I  could  feel  Tara's  short  hair  tickling 
my  cheek.  We  sat  and  waited. 

Tara  was  getting  tired.  I  could  tell  because  she  always  got  real 
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grumpy  and  mean.  She  started  yanking  the  coat  away  from  me. 

"Get  off  of  me!"  she  hissed  through  her  retainer.  "You're  sitting 
on  me.  Move  over!" 

I  inched  my  body  away  from  her,  letting  her  have  the  whole 
coat.  My  stomach  was  upset.  I  had  something  called  an  ulcer.  Mainly 
from  worrying  about  little  things  too  much.  At  least  that's  what 
Mom  had  said.  I  couldn't  eat  anything  like  tomatoes  or  oranges 
and  1  drank  a  lot  of  milk.  Tara  thought  I  was  making  it  up  to  get 
attention  even  when  I  threw  up.  She  never  worried  about  anything. 
She  thought  1  was  dumb  for  getting  upset  over  what  she  always 
called  "nothing."  But  1  didn't  think  sitting  in  a  coat  closet,  listening 
to  a  stranger  root  around  downstairs,  was  too  little  to  worry  about. 
I  wanted  to  call  the  police.  Tara  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"Suppose  the  noises  are  house  noises,"  she  said.  "We'd  feel  real 
stupid  if  the  police  came  and  found  nothing." 

She  was  right.  I'd  never  called  the  police  before.  That  almost 
seemed  scarier  than  dealing  with  the  noises  coming  from 
downstairs.  Especially  since  Mom  and  Dad  weren't  home  to  let 
them  in  the  house. 

"Well  maybe,"  1  said,  "we  could  call  the  police  at  the  mall  and 
have  them  page  'Gandhi  loves  you'  so  Mom  and  Dad  will  know 
that  we  need  them  to  come  home." 

"Oh  yeah.  Great  idea!"  Tara  said.  "Then  everyone  in  the  mall 
would  know  what  the  secret  password  is.  Why  don't  you  think 
before  you  open  your  dumb  mouth." 

"At  least  I'm  smart  enough  to  think  of  something,"  1  said. 

"Well  I'm  smart  enough  to  know  that  I  can't  stand  just  sitting 
here  with  you." 

"So  why  don't  you  go  down  there  then,"  1  said. 

"Why  don't  you,"  she  said.  "You're  the  dumbshit  who  left  the 
back  door  unlocked." 

Of  course,  she  was  right.  I'd  let  the  cat  out  and  forgot  to  lock 
the  basement  door.  Technically,  it  was  my  fault. 

Well,  it  was  your  idea,"  I  said.  "You're  the  one  who  told  me  to 
let  it  out." 

"Shut  up,"  she  said.  "We'll  both  go." 
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I  hated  having  an  older  sister.  Like  always,  she  made  me  go  first. 
I  was  younger.  Besides,  if  anything  happened,  I'd  "get  it"  first.  For 
as  long  as  I  could  remember,  she's  made  me  sleep  on  the  bed  closest 
to  the  attic  at  our  grandmother's  house.  Bats  lived  in  the  attic. 
And  bats  had  lice  and  diseases.  She  also  made  me  answer  the 
telephone  when  we  were  alone  in  the  house,  and  she  made  me  get 
on  the  school  bus  first  in  the  morning  so  I'd  have  to  find  the  seat 
for  us  to  sit  in.  It's  not  that  Tara  didn't  love  me.  It  wasn't  that.  She 
just  loved  herself  more.  Mom  and  Dad  told  me  I  had  more 
"confidence"  than  my  sister.  I  didn't  think  I  really  had  much  of  a 
choice  in  the  matter. 

I  slid  the  closet  door  open  and  scanned  the  living  room.  The 
sofa  pillows  were  still  lying  on  the  carpet  in  front  of  the  television 
where  we  had  been  sitting  before  we  first  heard  the  noises  coming 
from  downstairs.  Everything  else  was  in  its  place.  I  reached  behind 
me  and  grabbed  an  old  wooden  broom  that  had  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  closet.  The  brown  paint  was  chipping  off  and  the  rounded 
top  was  nearly  bald.  Grasping  the  handle  firmly  with  both  of  my 
hands,  1  started  down  the  hall  towards  our  little  brother's  bedroom. 
Tara  followed  close  behind  me.  I  guess  I  was  supposed  to  protect 
her. 

In  his  room,  we  found  all  kinds  of  weapons  my  father  had  made 
on  his  workbench.  "Toys"  that  were  created  to  terrorize  the  invisible 
Cowboys  and  Indians  who  regularly  plagued  our  property.  There 
were  wooden  spears,  tomahawks,  clubs  with  wooden  spikes,  bow 
and  arrows  all  used  to  enhance  his  bloodthirsty  imagination. 

"Sophisticated  stuff  for  a  little  boy,"  I  thought. 

"What  a  pile  of  shit,"  Tara  said,  kicking  a  dusty  shield  across  the 
room.  "What  does  he  need  all  of  this  crap  for  anyway?" 

I  dropped  my  broom  and  picked  up  a  wooden  stick  with  a  huge 
rock  tied  to  the  end.  Tara  took  a  long  wooden  spear  that  was  sitting 
in  the  comer  of  his  room.  Dad  had  a  shotgun  in  his  bedroom.  We 
weren't  allowed  to  touch  it  unless  he  was  there  with  us.  He  was 
afraid  we'd  accidentally  shoot  each  other. 

We  sat  on  the  bed  holding  our  weapons.  Covering  the  bed  was 
a  Star  Wars  blanket  with  scenes  from  the  movie  spread  across  it  in 
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deep  blues  and  golds.  I  stared  down  at  a  picture  of  Darth  Vader.  He 
had  his  arms  outstretched,  as  if  he  was  reaching  for  Tara.  I  bunched 
the  blanket  up  to  cover  his  arms.  Tara  didn't  say  anything.  Her 
face  was  sort  of  greenish  and  she  was  staring  straight  ahead.  1  knew 
she  was  scared.  I  was  feeling  kind  of  sick,  too. 

"Are  you  sure  we  should  go  down  there?"  Tara  asked  me. 

"1  don't  know.  What  do  you  think?" 

Tara  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  away  from  me  to  face 
the  wall.  I  heard  her  sniffling  and  saw  her  back  shaking  slightly. 

"Hey.  Are  you  crying?" 

"Shut  up!"  she  said.  Tara  wiped  her  nose  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
green  Philadelphia  Eagles  sweat  shirt  and  began  to  pick  at  the  fuzzy 
pills  on  Luke  Skywalker's  face.  "Let's  just  go." 
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Mary  Lea  Martin 


/v«ruAAV\Tm 
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Sarah  Clifford 
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Nicole  File 

Blitzkrieg:  a  Blue]  ay 


I  call  you  that  because 

you  hurl  yourself  at  the  food  1  put  on  the  sill — 

the  chickadees  are  afraid  of  you,  they 

hop  off  the  ledge  with  surprised  peeps. 

You  are  blue,  of  course, 

but  not  so  much  as,  oh,  the  sky, 

or  sapphires.  Your  feathers 

overlap, 

gray,  slate,  black, 

dark  to  light — there  are 

two  navy  stripes  across  your  eyes. 

Mornings,  I  hear  you 

AYY!     and  rap  your  seeds  against  the  concrete, 

and  1  wake  up 

surprised,  as  always, 

at  my  simple  and  sudden  happiness. 
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Sarah  Chaffee 


Time  Learned  from  the  Goldfinch 


The  moon  sits  above  the  full  risen  tide  and  I  wonder  what  time 

holds  for  me. 
I  sit  among  the  yellow  snap  dragons  in  the  garden  and  listen  to 

the  goldfinch  call  his  last  goodnight  from  the  cherry  tree. 
In  time  I  will  become  worthy  of  the  trust  of  the  lovely  goldfinch. 
I  will  stroke  his  feathery  brow.  1  will  listen  to  his  lesson. 

The  goldfinch  says,  "Live  in  this  breath,  the  gift  of  life  you  have 

only  for  a  season." 
I  will  not  learn  from  the  past  or  worry  about  the  future. 
Because  the  moon  may  not  circle  in  its  heavenly  orb,  and  the 

tide  may  never  rise  again,  I  will  delight  in  this  moment. 
Time  holds  nothing  while  I  sit  and  wonder  what  it  will  hold. 
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Kerrin  Spies 


"And  this  is  how  they  awakened" 
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Rebecca  Edwards 


Still-life 
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Thea  Alyssa  Galenes 

Feeding  Seagulls,  South  Padre  Island 


The  birds  are  their  own  poems. 
Their  wings  cut  verses 
through  the  air 
in  spUt-second  intervals,  and 

they  hesitate,  as  if  in  a  dream, 

forgetting  the 

thickening  salt  air, 

watching  as  we 

press  our  legs  against 

the  iron  railing 

as  we,  too,  wish  for  flight. 

The  flock  loses  interest  and  flies  away, 

leaving  behind  scraps  of  noise 

in  the  stillness, 

throwing  them  savagely  back  at  us 

in  respose  to 

our  childlike  gestures, 

our  sun-dried  crumbs, 

our  stubborn  attempts 

to  glide  through  this  world  smiling. 
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Nicole  File 

Mockingbird 


Outside  my  window  last  night, 

a  bird  warbled  until  dawn.  A  mockingbird, 

I  think  it  was,  because  I  heard  stolen  notes. 

Bluejay,  sparrow,  crow,  a  choir 

in  one  pure  voice, 

he  pierced  the  darkness  like  a  searchlight. 

He  muttered  even  in  his  sleep 

small  broken  passages 

that  turned  to  full-blown  song 

each  time  another  awoke  and  answered, 

or  when  none  replied  at  all. 

As  morning  broke,  he  and  I 

saw  the  first  pink  streaks  of  day. 

He  sang  as  I  hummed  along,  or  whistled.  He  never 

once  stopped  singing,  and  I  wished 

that  just  one  night  I  could  love 

the  world  so  much 

I  stopped  its  sleeping. 
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Amanda  Bliss  Knost 


As  Winter's  Wind  Approaches 


The  weeping  willow  whispers  red  tears,  i 

As  the  water  washes  away  her  everlasting  hope. 

Quite  sad  is  she — the  Earth's  waning  lungs  which  breathe  in 

man's  dusty  remains. 
Her  leaves  grow  cold  as  winter's  wind  approaches. 
Her  trunk — once  solid — now  soiled  with  wicked  decay. 
Rotting  like  the  Earth's  festering  core,  she  chases  away  her  own 

breezy  song. 
As  she  lays  to  rest  I  hear  her  whisper  no  more. 
For  all  that  is  left  is  the  call  of  her  barren  grave. 
In  a  desert  made  of  hidden  dreams  and  newborn  sand. 
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C.  B.  Sinkinson 


June 


Full  moon  of  my  birth  month, 
must  be  significant — 

to  swim  bare  in  the  waters  of  paradise 

in  the  fullness  of  the  Gemini  chapter, 
to  run  with  the  wolves 

in  the  beauty  of  Xanadu's  forest, 
to  sing  in  a  cave  of  ice 

and  to  drink,  just  to  drink — 
to  not  infest  my  body  with  the  odor  of  impurity; 
1  must  surrender  or  fight. 


11. 


1  love  to  create  a  palace 

with  the  strength 

of  words, 

where  I'll  dream  of  my  life 

as  a  wizard-warrior 

empowered 

with  the  glories  of  intuition 

and  knowledge, 

where  I'll  invite  all 

the  shamans,  sorcerers,  wise  men  and 

healers  of  the  world 

to  bathe  in  the  shared  splendors  of  eternity, 
to  relish  in  the  magnitude  of  our  souls, 
to  dissect  the  mysteries  of  living  and 
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to  wonder, 

to  create  a  place  below,  above, 
or  beyond. 


III. 


I  will  create 

a  dream-filled  castle, 

where  reality  is  made 

in  the  waves  of  incense-filled  air. 

My  butterflies  will  roam 

in  endless  freedom  of  being, 

to  land  on  my  shell, 

leaving  a  mark  of 

love,  just  love — 

a  mark  that  will  hold  all  that  is  precious, 
a  crystal  cave  of  meditation  with  a  passageway 
through  the  universe 

through  the  light  and  purple  and  yellow  solitude 
that  carries  me  to  the  ring  of  eternity, 
the  circle  of  simplicity, 
the  realization  of  peace  and  comfort. 


IV. 


What  a  palace  it  would  be — 

void  of  thorns  that  destroy  the  spirit  of  beauty, 
void  of  towers  that  establish  the  untouchable  and 

forbidden. 

Werewolves  will  roam  my  forests, 

full  of  feelings  of  wildness, 

not  knowing  the  meaning  of  appro voise. 
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V. 


With  each  full  moon, 

my  butterfly  mark  will  grow 

in  significance  and  strength  and 

my  palace  will  thrive  and 

with  them, 

all  the  treasures  of  my  imagination, 

visible  to  my  soul, 

touchable, 

to  none  but  my  own. 
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Sarah  Clifford 
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SARA  STRACEY 


Dreams 


YARROW  UPTON 


A  Life  in  the  Day  Of.. 


little 
►  buzzing 

black 
speck 
flying 
all 
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that 
bowl 
filled 

with 
week 
old 
oranges 
and 
bananas 

waiting 
to  be 
thrown 
away. 
But 
for 
you, 
it 
is 
one 
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of 
your 
day 
not 

your 
life. 


RTJNORSTEBBINS 

Wish 


If  I  am  to  be  hurt, 

Let  it  not  be  in  little  ways. 

Like  the  slow  drip  of 

Water  upon  stone,  or  the 

Tedious  withering  of 

Sun-dried  grass. 

Let  the  pain  be  sharp 

As  the  first  white  frost. 

Let  my  dreams  fall 

Wild  with  color  as  the  leaves. 

If  I  must  know  sorrow, 

If  my  heart  must  break. 

Let  it  not  be  slow. 

But  swift  and  bright  as  a  fire. 

As  a  falling  star 

Breaking  on  snow. 


YARROW  UPTON 


Kiss  Me 


The  original  is  lost  in  history 
kiss  me 

Was  it  smacking,  hissing,  explosive,  booming,  hollow,  full, 
or  sticky? 
kiss  me 

Was  it  close,  en  passant,  clinging,  sincere,  sensual,  or 

loving? 

kiss  me 

there's  nothing  like — 
The  first  kiss 


*reference  to  Soren  Kierkegaard's  The  Diary  of  the  Seducer 


MELIA  CHILDRESS 

Come  Home,  Ada  Suvero 

I  remember  when  I  first  saw  you  enter  my  building  ,  and 
I  thought  you  were  the  secretary  come  to  pick  up  the  key  to  the 
third  floor-apartment.  But  as  I  watched  you  through  the 
concierge's  open  door,  as  I  watched  you  approach  me  in  your 
long  stride,  there  was  an  aura  about  you  no  mere  clerk  ever  pos- 
sessed. And  I  was  sure  when  you  neared  I  saw  your  fine  clothes 
and  your  shoes;  your  pale,  grey  satin  heels  were  made  of  the 
glossiest  and  thickest  material  that  reminded  me  momentarily  of 
the  soft  inside  feathers  of  a  dove's  wing. 

We  met  face  to  face,  if  you  remember,  each  on  her  side  of 
the  door  frame;  you  in  the  marble  entryway  and  myself  in  the 
office  of  the  concierge  where  it  was  my  job  to  monitor  the  goings 
on  of  the  building's  residents.  You  then  you  huskily  introduced 
yourself  as  "  Mile.  Ada  Suvero"  in  flawless  French,  and  I  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised.  You  see,  that  was  the  last  name  written  on 
the  envelope  containing  a  copy  of  the  rental  agreement  that  your 
lawyer  had  delivered  to  me  earlier  in  the  week.  But  the  first 
name  had  merely  been  designated  as  "A",  and  the  papers,  which 
I  had  perused,  had  stated  that  this  "A.  Suvero"  would  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  apartment. 

So  while  I  had  knitted  in  the  evenings  and  waited  for  the 
residents  to  return  from  their  round  of  cocktail  parties  and  fetes, 
I  had  imagined  you  as  a  handsome,  dark  gentleman,  fifty  perhaps 
and  world-weary,  who  had  taken  the  third-floor  apartment  of  our 
beautiful  building  on  the  exclusive  Avenue  Kebler  to  retire  from 
business  life  and  jealous  mistresses.  Your  name,  I  had  decided, 
would  be  Alphonso,  no,  Adolfo  Gutierrez  Suvero,  and  on  my 
birthdays  and  public  holidays  you  would  bring  me  red  gladioli 
still  on  their  long  stems  wrapped  in  snowy  white  cotton  paper. 

But  you  instead  were  a  tall  girl  with  a  curiously  husky 
voice,  standing  there  in  the  fittingly  grand  entrance  way  of  our 
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building,  looking  about  as  if  you  had  never  seen  the  place  before. 
And  of  course  you  hadn't,  because  I  know  when  anyone  comes 
in  or  leaves.  It's  just  Minouche  and  myself  in  the  concierge's 
apartment,  and  it's  my  business  to  know  who's  about.  For  ex- 
ample, I  knew  who  the  Countess  on  the  second  floor  went  out 
with  on  Fridays  instead  of  her  husband,  I  knew  who  Mr.  Gambier 
had  given  his  extra  key  to,  and  who  Miss  Chariot  snuck  in  with 
when  her  parents  weren't  home  and  she  thought  I  wasn't  look- 
ing. I  suppose  I  could  tell  you  who  did  what  nowadays,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  the  same  now  that  you  are  gone. 

We  shook  hands  after  you  introduced  yourself,  your  long 
fingers  clad  in  fine  white  gloves,  and  Minouche  mewed  a  greet- 
ing to  you  from  his  sun-bathing  spot  on  the  office  window  sill.  I 
could  never  bear  to  get  another  cat  after  Minouche  died  years 
ago,  although  the  nice  lady  who  moved  into  the  fifth  floor  apart- 
ment had  offered  to  replace  him  with  another  corpulent  tiger  cat. 
I  keep  jaunty,  colorful  songbirds  now,  the  residents  like  to  hear 
them  singing  as  they  go  in  and  out,  but  I  do  miss  having  a  mouser, 
even  if  Minouche  was  slow  on  his  feet. 

I  offered  to  show  you  up  to  your  new  apartment  mostly 
out  of  curiosity,  and  you  accepted.  You  see,  I  assumed  the  real  " 
A.  Suvero  ",  perhaps  you  father  or  guardian,  would  be  arriving 
soon  to  relieve  my  confusion;  perhaps  I  was  a  bit  old-fashioned, 
but  in  my  day  young  ladies  did  not  live  alone  in  large  flats  in 
foreign  countries.  And  with  a  name  like  yours,  how  could  you 
have  been  French? 

But  drawing  back  the  curtains  to  throw  light  into  your 
empty  apartment,  feeling  the  stillness  surrounding  me,  I  could 
almost  sense  presences  from  long  ago.  The  former  residents  have 
moved  out  perhaps  a  month  ago,  and  the  flat  had  lain  empty  until 
that  day.  But  the  feeling,  it  was  my  boy  Paul,  of  course.  His  spirit 
was  visiting  me,  wondering  where  you  had  come  from,  wonder- 
ing at  your  fine  clothes  and  odd  looks.  I  tried  to  ignore  him,  but 
his  voice  followed  me  in  my  mind  as  I  tried  to  show  you  room 
after  room,  view  after  view,  to  make  you  appreciate  the  modem 


fixtures  in  the  bathrooms  renovated  by  the  last  owners.  "  Hush, 
Paul,  shhhhh. ."  I  told  him.  But  he  insisted,  and  I  had  to  explain 
to  him  that  you  were  the  new  resident  in  the  third  floor  flat,  and 
that  I  suspected  you  were  foreign.  I  wondered  at  first  if  you  were 
in  the  country  legally.  One  didn't  know  in  those  days,  even  de- 
cades after  the  war  and  so  many  displaced  people  still  wandering 
about  the  continent.  I  lost  sleep,  those  first  few  nights,  fearing 
the  police  would  come  after  you  and  tell  me  you  had  stolen  money 
or  that  you  were  wanted  as  a  spy.  But  here  we  are  after  another 
war  and  things  then  weren't  as  bad  as  they  are  today,  what  with 
all  the  war  trials  going  on  and  people  accusing  collaborators. 

Of  course,  you  accepted  the  apartment,  after  all,  the  first 
three  month's  rent  had  been  paid  by  a  check  which  I  supposed 
had  cleared,  because  the  owners  failed  to  notify  me  otherwise 
and  the  rental  agreement  had  arrived  fully  signed.  If  there  had 
been  a  problem  of  lack  of  furniture,  chairs  and  a  bed  even,  you 
said  nothing  to  me,  but  instead  you  took  off  your  witty  little  hat, 
and  tossed  it  on  the  drawing  room  window  sill  along  with  three 
long  hairpins  that  had  kept  the  hat  at  a  jaunty  angle  over  the  soft 
waves  in  your  short,  dark  hair.  How  long  and  slender  you  were, 
leaning  against  a  door  frame,  you  seemed  to  expand  and  expand 
as  you  stretched  yourself  out  until  the  empty  apartment  seemed 
full  in  awareness  of  you.  It  reminded  me  of  a  time,  around  the  fin 
de  siecle,  when  Bernard,  my  husband  had  taken  me  to  the  races 
at  Longchamps.  The  thoroughbreds!  The  clean  lines  of  their 
athleticism,  their  smooth  movements,  how  the  horses  had  moved 
towards  the  starting  gate  in  heightened  awareness,  ears  pricked. 
Paul  had  been  a  baby  then,  and  how  he  had  cried  to  hear  the 
sudden,  ground  shaking  thunder  of  the  hooves  as  the  bell  rang 
and  the  race  began !  Oh  the  excitement  of  the  event,  even  though 
we  lost  a  few  sous  on  a  two  year  old  named  Thermidor.  I  would 
have  chosen  the  filly  named  Fontaine,  who  ran  third  and  was  led 
after  the  race  to  her  owner,  a  lady  in  a  black  hat  trimmed  with 
real,  fresh  white  roses  and  plumes  of  ostridge  feathers  that  curled 
down  behind  her  head.  The  filly  had  known  her  mistress,  and  as 
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the  elegant  lady  stroked  her  she  snorted  with  pride. 

Two  days  later,  a  Friday,  it  was,  you  returned  with  the 
movers.  A  Daimler  dropped  you  off  with  your  essential  suit- 
cases, a  jet  black  Daimler  with  curvaceous  lines.  It  isn't  like 
today,  when  the  wealthy  keep  little,  unimportant  sportscars  and 
drive  them  themselves;  it  was  a  real  Daimler  saloon  with  shining 
silver  fittings  and  a  purring  motor.  And  the  driver  unloaded  your 
things  and  took  them  up  to  the  apartment  himself,  not  letting  any 
of  the  moving  men  touch  the  leather  cases  with  your  initials 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  lid. 

The  movers  were  in  a  hurry  to  unload  the  enormous  load 
and  grumbled  over  every  piece  of  furniture  and  trunk  you  had 
sent.  Mme.  Chariot  had  come  down  to  inspect  the  commotion 
when  I  directed  the  movers  to  the  third  floor  and  cautioned  them 
to  be  sure  to  shut  both  screens  on  the  elevator  door  firmly,  or  it 
wouldn't  budge.  She  was  the  first  resident  to  welcome  you,  then 
to  complain  about  the  noise  of  the  movers  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
But  if  she  had  known  how  noisy  and  obtrusive  it  would  be  to 
have  snipers  on  the  rooftops  and  Nazis  poking  their  guns  around, 
she  certainly  would  have  quieted  up. 

The  Chariots  still  live  on  the  fourth  floor,  except  the  Miss 
Chariot  is  married  to  an  American  and  is  living  in  New  York 
City.  They  have  two  daughters  now.  Miss  Chariot  and  her  hus- 
band, both  the  girls  names  begin  with  E,  but  I  can't  remember 
them.  She  was  always  a  nice  girl.  Miss  Chariot;  you  made  friends 
with  her  rather  quickly,  which  brought  her  mother  much  displea- 
sure, although  she  hid  it  rather  well.  I  am  afraid  Genevieve 
Chariot,  like  myself  at  first,  found  a  young  woman  living  alone 
in  such  a  way  suspicious. 

Miss  Chariot  asks  about  you  whenever  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  in  Paris  to  visit  her  parents;  she  always  will  stop  at  the 
office  before  going  up  to  the  fourth  floor  to  give  me  a  hug  and 
inquire  after  you.  "  Ada,  Mme.  Hubert,  "  she  will  say,  her  husky 
voice  perhaps  a  little  too  breathless,  a  only  a  shadow  of  yours, 
"how  is  she,  have  you  seen  her?"  The  little  two  girls  will  tug  at 
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the  hands  of  their  nurse,  her  husband  will  cough  politely,  but 
Miss  Chariot  will  always  linger  for  a  moment  fingering  her  hand- 
kerchief after  I  tell  her  I  have  heard  nothing,  seen  nothing. 

"You  will  write,  if  you  do  hear  something?  Won't  you, 
Mme.  Hubert?  " 

"  Come  dear,  "  her  husband  will  say,  and  take  her  by  the 
arm  out  of  my  office.  He  seems  a  nice  man,  her  husband.  But 
how  can  he  know  how  much  we  miss  you? 

That  reminds  me  of  my  husband,  Bernard.  My  father 
had  been  a  tailor,  he  had  owned  a  little  shop  in  the  garment  dis- 
trict around  Montmartre,  and  how  I  had  wanted  to  be  a  seam- 
stress! But  not  any  city  seamstress,  I  was  to  be  like  the  renown 
Lucille,  or  the  Callot  Soeurs.  I  would  be  know  just  as  Adele,  my 
first  name  being  the  only  explanation  for  my  creations.  I  took 
the  Sundays  when  I  did  not  work  for  my  father  to  wander  through 
Le  Triangle  D'Or,  the  golden  neighborhood  around  Avenue 
Montaigne  where  couriers  in  uniform  left  the  great  fashion  houses 
carrying  large  boxes  tied  with  flamboyant  silk  ribbons  to  deliver 
the  treasures  within  to  the  great  social  personalities.  Fashion 
then  was  not  like  the  narrow  silhouette  of  you  time,  or  even  Dior's 
"  New  Look"  nowadays,  but  womanly  and  soft,  with  layers  of 
lacy  petticoats  and  platter  hats  trimmed  with  fur  and  feathers.  As 
a  girl  I  poured  over  fashion  journals  and  memorized  the  names  of 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  fashion;  Mrs.  Lydig,  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

But  my  husband  had  owned  a  wine  bar,  Chez  Hubert,  and 
I  was  resigned  to  sewing  in  the  evenings  for  what  few  clients  I 
could  find  time  for.  I  can  hear  him  now,  always  the  level-headed 
one  as  he  wiped  down  the  bar.  "  Now  now  Adele,  you  must  be 
reasonable.  We  are  a  family  now  and  we  are  not  seamstresses. 
This  bar  is  our  home.  "  And  then  he  would  try  to  smooth  my  hair, 
to  appease  me.  I  am  still  a  petite,  and  plump  as  a  brioche,  like 
Bernard  used  to  say.  Only  my  hair  has  grayed  since  you  last  saw 
me,  and  I  have  finally  cut  it,  liked  you  wanted  me  to.  People  say 
I  look  like  every  concierge  they  had  in  their  childhood,  warm 
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and  concerned,  but  how  I  would  prefer  to  be  dark  and  mysterious 
like  yourself. 

It  was  Mme.  Manin,  one  of  my  sewing  clients,  who  found 
me  a  job  as  the  concierge  in  one  of  M.  Manin's  apartments  after 
the  fire  which  burned  down  the  cafe  and  left  me  a  widow  with  a 
young  son.  They  rebuilt  the  building  after  the  fire,  and  it  became 
first  a  bicycle  repair  shop,  then  a  furniture  refurbisher.  I  don't 
make  my  way  over  to  that  side  of  the  city  anymore,  but  someone 
told  me  they  have  torn  down  the  whole  neighborhood  and  built 
new  cement  flats.  Bernard  was  a  good  man  all  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose. 

A  few  days  after  you  moved  in  I  brought  up  your  mail, 
knocked  on  the  door,  and  from  inside  you  yelled  for  me  to  come 
in.  How  the  apartment  had  changed!  You  wasted  no  time  mov- 
ing in  and  setting  up  your  house;  the  furniture,  the  long  drapes, 
the  rugs,  all  seemed  to  have  been  thought  out  with  so  much  care 
and  detail.  It  was  as  if  you  had  lived  there  on  the  third  floor  for 
years  and  years.  And  you  were  curled  up  with  a  book  on  a  lounge, 
wearing  silk  pajamas  although  it  was  nearly  twelve  in  the  after- 
noon. I  gave  you  your  mail;  several  handwritten  invitations,  two 
international  letters,  one  from  Paraguay  and  one  from  America, 
(I  checked  the  stamps)  and  several  bills,  which  you  asked  me  to 
leave  on  the  table.  After  your  disappearance,  I  saved  the  mail 
that  arrived  for  you  in  a  bag.  It's  still  there  in  the  office,  waiting 
for  you;  several  handwritten  invitations,  same  as  the  ones  that 
seemed  to  arrive  for  you  daily  and  that  beckoned  you  out  every 
night,  several  bills  that  may  never  get  paid.  The  mail  dwindled 
off  slowly  after  you  left  us,  you  must  have  written  with  a  change 
of  address  to  all  your  friends  and  merchants.  I  am  sure  you  meant 
to  do  the  same  for  me  too. 

It  was  always  exciting  to  see  you  come  down  in  the  eve- 
nings, dressed  to  go  out.  Around  eight  o'clock  the  gentlemen 
would  arrive,  in  long  cars,  carrying  flowers.  I  could  always  pick 
out  which  young  men  would  be  calling  on  Miss  Chariot,  on  the 
Countess  when  her  husband  was  away,  and  which  lucky  man 
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would  descend  a  few  minutes  later  with  you  on  his  arm.  Your 
gentlemen  were  always  the  most  handsome,  and  you,  dressed  for 
the  opera  or  a  fancy-dress  ball,  would  wave  to  me  before  you 
slipped  into  the  darkness  to  the  waiting  car. 

And  the  next  morning  I  would  carry  out  my  favorite  ritual, 
to  come  up  to  check  on  you.  Your  door  would  be  unlocked  and  I 
would  slip  in,  knock  on  your  bedroom  door,  make  you  a  pot  of 
tea  in  the  kitchen.  And  as  you  sipped  the  tea  in  bed,  you  would 
tell  me  of  your  evening  at  the  ballet,  of  the  dinner  party  attended 
by  many  clever,  witty  people,  what  the  women  were  wearing, 
who  snubbed  whom  and  the  latest  gossip.  Sometimes  Miss 
Chariot  would  have  escaped  her  mother's  watchful  eyes  to  join 
us.  And  I  would  bring  with  me  the  morning  paper  and  we,  all 
three  together,  would  read  the  society  pages.  It  isn't  like  today,  a 
single  column,  but  in  those  days  it  was  pages  of  who  was  at  the 
races,  the  opera,  the  Princess's  ball.  And  how  you  would  tell  us 
you  rendition  of  the  night's  events,  the  amusing  tales  told  at  din- 
ner, the  subtle  conversations  behind  fans!  And  of  course,  we 
believed  you,  we  saw  your  name  on  the  guest  list  and  you  face  in 
the  photographs.  You  would  be  amazed  how  Miss  Chariot  has 
modeled  herself  after  you  now,  the  same  aura  of  slickness,  the 
same  hand  gestures  even.  It  pains  me  to  see  her  sometimes,  how 
she  reminds  me  of  you,  Ada. 

Your  maid  had  Sundays  off,  so  I  would  straighten  up  your 
bedroom  as  we  spoke;  I  would  slip  into  your  dressing  room  and 
put  your  gowns  away,  lay  out  the  clothes  you  wanted  to  wear  that 
day.  Sometimes  you  would  ask  me  to  write  a  few  checks  for  you, 
arrange  a  few  flowers  or  help  you  arrange  your  hatboxes.  And 
how  I  loved  to  do  those  little  favors  for  you,  to  walk  across  the 
shiny  parquet  floor  carrying  a  silver  bowl  of  black  tulips  or  feel 
the  thick  grey  carpet  of  the  dressing  room  under  my  feet  was  we 
sorted  boxes  and  boxes  of  exquisite  hats. 

And  on  those  late  Sunday  mornings,  I  would  tell  you  more 
of  my  husband,  and  my  childhood  in  my  father's  tailor  shop,  or 
of  Paul.  So  again  I  would  feel  his  presence  as  I  had  that  first 
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afternoon  you  arrived.  And  I  could  hear  his  voice  asking  me  who 
the  people  were  that  you  had  dined  with  last  night,  Daisy  Fel- 
lows, who  everyone  said  you  resembled,  or  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  And 
I  would  see  you  as  his  young  eyes  did;  the  little  girl  in  a  long  and 
lean  body,  a  polite  and  sensitive  touch  under  the  mannerisms  of  a 
woman  twenty  times  your  age.  And  what  did  it  matter  to  me  if 
others  whispered  about  your  mysteriously  absent  parents,  your 
generous  funds,  your  independent  lifestyle?  I  knew  you  as  I 
wanted  to. 

There  was  little  I  could  do  to  stop  the  movers  from  dis- 
mantling your  apartment  a  week  after  you  left,  once  they  noti- 
fied me  your  lawyer  had  sent  them.  The  least  I  could  do  was  to 
help  them  wrap  your  precious  figurines  and  china  in  paper,  and 
in  no  way  did  I  let  them  even  touch  your  clothes;  I  made  sure 
your  suitcases  were  prepared  when  once  again  the  driver  came  to 
pick  them  up.  Barely  two  years  since  you  had  moved  in  and  the 
same  silver  haired  driver,  this  time  in  a  grand  Dusenburg,  came 
to  collect  your  baggage.  I  asked  him  what  had  happened  to  you, 
why  you  had  suddenly  never  returned  from  an  evening  party. 
But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Madam,  it  seems  like  our  types  never  know.  I  was  just 
told  to  pick  up  Mile.  Suvero's  things.  She's  gone  away." 

Gone  away?  I  had  waited  up  for  you  that  last  evening,  as 
I  always  did.  But  as  the  night  grew  later  and  later,  I  supposed 
you  had  stayed  the  night  or  been  delayed.  And  in  the  morning  I 
tried  not  to  be  overly  anxious;  I  let  myself  into  your  apartment  to 
arrange  things  and  fix  up  flowers  so  the  house  would  be  bright 
for  your  return.  Still  you  did  not  return.  And  two  days  later, 
when  your  slight,  bespectacled  lawyer  arrived  to  inform  me  the 
apartment  would  be  vacated,  what  was  I  to  do? 

In  the  days  after  you  disappeared,  dear  Mile.  Ada  Suvero, 
I  could  think  only  of  my  poor  boy  Paul.  You  see,  he  drowned 
when  he  was  twelve,  in  the  countryside  at  my  grandmother's  apple 
farm.  I  had  sent  him  there  after  his  father's  death  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  Normandy  and  to  play  like  a  child  again.    He  was 
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rowing  with  some  friends  when  the  boat  capsized  and,  being  a 
city  child,  he  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  So  you  can  see  how 
much  I  doted  after  you,  how  I  treated  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child.  It  was  my  fondest  wish  that  you  might  have  married  Paul. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  tall  even  at  twelve,  with  fine  features 
and  intelligent  dark  eyes.  I  made  sure  he  was  raised  as  well  as 
any  boy  could  be,  having  lost  his  father  in  a  fire.  He  won  prizes 
in  athletics  as  well  as  his  penmanship;  I  still  have  his  little  school 
metals  tucked  away  safely  in  the  top  of  my  bureau  drawer.  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  grown  to  love  him,  and  made  a  handsome 
couple. 

I  still  peruse  the  society  column  of  the  daily  papers  look- 
ing for  any  references  to  you.  The  last  one  was  in  May  of  1939, 
nearly  six  years  after  you  left  me.  I  clipped  it  out  and  it  is  tacked, 
yellowed  and  fading,  to  the  wall  beside  where  I  sit.  The  head- 
line is  "Franco-Paraguayan  Heiress  Stuns  Venetian  Ball."  The 
photograph  is  badly  reproduced  and  dark,  and  I  can  just  makeout 
your  figure  amongst  the  other  partygoers.  You  are  referred  to 
throughout  the  article  as  the  Mrs.  Harrison  Philippe  Delcasse  de 
Breuil,  but  I  know  you  are  my  Ada. 

The  third  floor  apartment  has  just  been  again  vacated,  the 
residents,  an  elderly  couple,  are  returning  to  their  Southern  coun- 
try house  now  that  it  is  safe  for  people  to  resume  with  their  lives. 
I  have  the  rental  agreement  papers  whenever  you  are  ready,  I 
keep  an  extra  blank  copy  just  in  case,  in  the  top  right  hand  drawer 
of  my  desk.  If  I  am  out,  feel  free  to  sign  where  it  asks  you  to.  I 
hope  you  have  many  children,  boys  and  girls.  I  am  sure  they  all 
have  your  strong  looks  and  grey  eyes.  Don't  worry  about  bring- 
ing them  into  the  building,  the  older  people  here  like  to  hear 
young  laughter  after  all  we  have  gone  through.  The  elevator  you 
knew  was  replaced  several  years  ago;  the  new  one  is  faster  and 
does  not  squeak,  but  many  people  miss  the  old  gilded  birdcage  in 
the  center  of  the  entry  way.  I  still  keep  the  entry  courtyard  doors 
open  until  twelve,  but  just  knock  if  you  arrive  after  twelve  and  I 
will  be  there  to  open  the  door  for  you.  I  am  usually  in  the  office 
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throughout  day,  although  I  do  take  off  several  hours  late  Wednes- 
day morning  to  go  to  the  market.  It's  no  longer  held  on  Mondays 
these  days,  but  food  stays  fresher  for  the  weekend  if  market  is  on 
Wednesdays,  so  no  one  complains.  If  you  arrive  around  seven  I 
will  have  made  dinner,  and  there  will  always  be  enough  for  you 
and  your  family.  But  you  needn't  bother  to  write  or  even  call.  I 
will  keep  an  ear  out  for  the  purring  motor  of  a  Daimler  or  a 
Dusenburg,  and  listen  for  your  confident  stride  echoing  in  the 
marble  entry  hall.  That  will  be  enough  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
come  home. 
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NICHI  BENSON 

Grandfather 

I. 

Close  your  eyes.  "        -^.^ 

See  a  boy;  dark-haired,  small, 

as  he  wakes  up  in  early  morning, 

steals  past  his  sleeping  brother, 

walks  stiffly  to  the  bam, 

hands  stuffed  deep  in  pockets, 

the  soft  sounds  of  animals 

rising  up  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning. 

Watch  him  reach  the  bam  and  tum  around, 

hands  on  hips, 

eyes  limitless  and  black. 

See  his  head  tilt. 

Watch  the  lines  of  his  face  grow  deeper; 

while  still  in  this  stance,  he  becomes  a  man. 

You  will  be  the  first  to  remember  him  this  way. 

II. 

Listen  when  he  whispers  what  he  cannot  tell  you  out  loud. 

Watch  the  steady  rise  and  fall  of  his  chest 

as  he  takes  out  the  trash 

on  the  morning  of  his  wife's  death. 

See  the  way  his  hands  grip  the  chair  arms, 

the  way  he  leans  forward 

as  if  relaxing  will  change  his  meaning. 

Do  not  compare  him  to  your  father,  your  lover — 

men  who  sip  bourbon 

and  say  "I  love  you"  in  a  crowd. 

Do  not  expect  him  to  crumble  and  fold, 

to  soften  in  your  arms, 

for  he  will  always  be  unreachable, 

holding  you  back  with  the  weight  of  his  generation. 
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NICHI  BENSON 

Grandmother 

Her  throat  is  raw  and  exposed, 

like  a  fruit  that  has  been  bruised. 

The  blue  tubes  curve  along  her 

bedrails  and  cut  across  the  cool 

sheets  that  lay  like  rocks  across  her  chest  and 

seem  to  force  a  soft  tuft  of  air  from  her  mouth. 

Her  hands,  surprising  her  bright  eyes, 

reach  out  to  hold  mine, 

swinging  a  clutter  of  equipment 

across  the  bed  that  has  been  dented 

with  the  weight  of  belief 

and  an  eager  kiss 

given  by  a  boy  when  she  was  just  fifteen. 

And  I  have  seen  a  picture 

where  she  holds  my  mother  above  her  head, 

her  teeth  glimmering  in  the  hot  glare  of  a  noonday  sun, 

movie-star  hair  falling  in  dark  waves  to  shade  her  eyes- 

the  still  white  house  behind  her, 

my  grandfather  watching  from  inside. 
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CYNTHIA  WILKERSON 


Biggie 
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ANNE  JONES 


/  Pray  This  Day  Should  Nourish 


I  pray  this  day  should  nourish  vacant  thoughts, 
When  silken  purple  hills  should  please  your  eyes, 
And  give  you  rest,  which  rightly  you  have  sought, 
When  the  solid  moon  above  us  does  rise. 
If  the  gentle  wind  should  somehow  bring  ease. 
If  you  weaken  unto  the  might  of  bliss. 

And  my  hand  still  upon  your  head  should  please. 
Because  some  thoughts  may  not  be  bom  amiss. 

When  shadows  escape  into  the  night  to  hide, 
I  ask  you,  my  friend,  do  not  forget  this. 
Remember,  that  I  have  not  left  your  side. 
My  words,  I  do  beg  you,  to  not  dismiss. 
Let  us  lie  these  hours  in  the  cloudless  night, 
Until  the  first  stroke  of  morning's  new  light. 
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THEA  GALENES 

Houston:  Leaving  My  Apartment 


Below  you  ^ 

the  slabs  of  the  earth 

are  shifting;  night  passes 

into  morning,  is  startled 

by  your  presence 

in  this  sleek  separation 

of  two  worlds. 

You  do  not  know 

that  I  wake, 

barely  breathing,  on  nights 

when  your  absence 

rings  loudly 

like  a  bell. 

I  dreamt  of  you  all  summer 
as  you  were  in  that  moment- 
standing  on  a  street  comer 
in  early  morning,  waiting  for 
the  bus  to  arrive 
and  propel  you 
into  your  own  dimension, 
in  which  the  body 
becomes  a  ghost,  sex 
evaporates  like  sweat, 
and  you  do  not  taste 
the  subtle  sugar 
of  my  thighs. 
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I  watched  from 

my  window  of  sleep. 

Your  hands  rose 

and  pushed  the  sun 

from  your  face. 

My  dream-heart  spilled 

out  of  my  body, 

lapping  at  your  feet 

like  the  thick  tongue 

of  a  dying  dog. 
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HEATHER  BASKETT 


Peking 
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ELAINE  TERRANOVA 

Remember 

How  at  its  edges  water  is  always  sighing. 
Think  of  the  lake  as  it  curves,  cloud  eye 
at  its  center.  The  polished  surface 
like  something  laying  a  clear  varnish 
over  the  future. 

Then  sunset, 
the  night's  first  burden.  Trees  that 
enter  into  it  and  those  fuschia  orchids 
rushing  out  of  the  vase,  anything  burning, 
in  exile.  People  who  live 

in  furnished  houses,  moving  from  chair  to  chair 
to  find  the  best  heat  and  light. 

Sometime,  you  would  have  to  let  the  fresh  air  in, 
knowing  something  else  has  gone  on  here. 
And  what  noise  you'd  make,  music 
on  the  radio,  the  looping  saxaphone. 
Someone  upstairs,  maybe  imagined,  who  gets 
disgusted,  shuts  a  book.  And  anywhere, 

lovers  turning  to  one  another  as  if 

there  is  no  one  else.  Until  sleep  becomes 

the  one  thing  gluing  them  together. 
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ELINOR  STEBBINS 
Bird 


Listen  for  the  cry  of  gulls, 
For  beaks  breaking  into  shells, 
For  mouse  call  in  dry  meadows 
Under  hawk's  wing. 

We  die  in  silences. 

In  Manhattan,  at  midday. 
Lights  changed  from  red  to  green 
To  red.  Cars  could  not  move. 
Horns  tore  into  rippled  heat. 
Sound  rose. 

I  watched  a  bird  soar,  circle, 
Away  in  an  odd  maneuver  like  a 
Falling  leaf  in  the  wide  arc  of  air. 
Settle,  light  as  paper  on  pavement. 

The  streets  are  not  littered 
With  birds.  I  strained  for  song. 
But  the  eye  held  no  promise. 
The  feathers,  the  spare  bones. 
Were  silent. 

What  can  we  ask  of  the  spirit? 
That  it  rise,  fragile  and  bright 
In  the  indifferent  air. 
To  sing  again? 
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SHIREEN  PASHA 


/  Sing  From  the  Heart 
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LEAH  JORGENSEN 

The  Ox 
For  Opa 

His  strength,  the  ox,  I  used  to  understand. 

It  dwells  somewhere  within  my  blood  today — 

The  ancient  source  that  sprung  from  vaderland. 

And  bade  adieu  one  cold  and  rainy  May; 

No  plea  from  me  convinced  the  ox  to  stay. 

Today,  I  want  to  live  just  like  that  ox — 

A  sun  that  sent  its  bold  and  blazing  ray. 

Forever,  I  shall  search  this  paradox — 

How  strength  could  give  and  lift  itself  from  death's  oak  box. 


Imagine  magic — hidden,  blank,  and  tame. 
A  spirit  gone  and  never  back  again. 
Just  so  is  magic  he,  the  ox  by  name. 
A  spirit  totem,  brightest  might  of  men. 
I'll  try  to  keep  in  mind  those  times  of  when 
Our  laughter  lingered — sweet,  untimely  sound. 
And  though  I'm  blind  beyond  my  mental  ken, 
I  know  his  soul  transcended  from  the  ground. 
His  inner  spirit,  gone,  will  always  be  around. 
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REBECCA  EDWARDS 


Ballerina 
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ALEXA  SCHRIEMPF 


Old  Woman  In  Cordoba 
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ALEXA  SCHRIEMPF 

An  Old  Woman  in  Cordoba 

Remember  when  we  passed  that  old  beggar  woman 

In  the  streets  of  Cordoba — 

In  that  old  town  where  the  endless  dust 

Swells  like  a  summer  harvest. 

Where  the  sun  sets  in  a  silken  flash 

And  the  moon  rises,  dripping  clouds  in  the  sky? 

Remember  the  beggars'  hands  reaching  to  us  as  we  passed 

through  the  gate? 

Remember  how  they  crooned  into  our  pockets. 

Knowing  that  we  wouldn't  understand  if  they  spoke  the  gypsy 

language? 

Knowing  that  we  had  only  the  money  to  give? 

Remember  that  photograph  we  took  of  the  beggar 

With  the  bent  hands  and  the  wispy  hair? 

That  photograph,  unframed  on  a  bare  wall. 

Won  first  place  and  five  hundred  dollars 

In  a  contest  far  away  from  Cordoba's  streets. 

I  can  see  by  her  eyes  the  long  ache  that  comes 

When  she  thinks  of  the  journey  out  of  the  city, 

I  can  see  by  the  way  she  stares  out  of  the  photograph 

She  is  a  woman  hardened  by  life,  by  the  long  walk 

Out  of  the  mountains  and  plains  that  is  her  land. 

I  study  her  eyes,  and  I  begin  to  tremble  at  the  despair  in  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  judges,  in  giving  me  their  money,  tried  to  give  it 

to  her? 

I  stare  into  her  eyes  and  I  wonder  if,  when  she  dies. 

The  eyes  in  my  photograph  will  go  blank? 
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EVAH  POTTMEYER 


Skip  Clyde 


The  old  salt  mines  off  Peartree  Road  in  Peachwell,  Ala- 
bama were  long  ago  abandoned  by  the  company  which  had  cre- 
ated them.  All  that  remained  as  evidence  that  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted at  all  was  one  crumbling  mine  shaft  and  the  quarry  which 
had  stood  beside  it.  The  quarry  was  by  far  the  most  impressive 
of  the  two,  situated  as  it  was  near  the  road,  looming  like  a  great 
dark  sore  in  the  earth.  According  to  local  legend  the  quarry's 
depth  exceeded  300  feet  but  of  course  you  couldn't  tell  this  just 
by  looking  at  it.  It  had  been  completely  filled  with  water  for  as 
long  as  anyone  could  remember. 

A  rotted  sign  bearing  the  words  "KEEP  OUT"  in  hand- 
painted  letters  was  nailed  to  a  nearby  tree,  warning  any  foolishly 
daring  souls  to  keep  their  distance.  But  time  had  faded  the  words 
and  vines  had  stretched  their  green  fingers  across  the  crumbling 
boards  until  the  sign  had  lost  its  authority.  No  one  ever  paid  it 
much  mind.  For  years  and  years  school  boys  had  been  slithering 
beneath  the  rusted  wire  fence  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  quarry 
and  taunt  each  other.  They  would  dare  their  classmates  to  dive  in 
and  fetch  a  rock  from  one  of  the  ledges  just  beneath  the  surface. 
On  lazy  summer  afternoons  they  would  shove  each  other  into  the 
icy  water  and  laugh  and  shout.  Marbles  and  bull  frogs  would  be 
their  gambling  chips  as  they  placed  wagers  as  to  would  have  the 
nerve  to  swim  way  out  into  the  middle.  To  them,  that  old  sign 
just  enhanced  the  romantic  drama  of  being  somewhere  they  were 
not  supposed  to  be.  Like  all  school  boys,  they  were  impervious 
to  danger.  And,  truth  be  known,  they  never  got  many  rocks  from 
the  ledges  and  they  never  swam  out  very  far.  Those  feats  were 
left  to  their  hero,  the  master  of  the  quarry,  the  shinning  knight  of 
all  that  was  ever  true  and  boyish,  the  great  Skip  Clyde. 

Skip  Clyde  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Peachwell  and 
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fully  expected  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  same  house  where 
he  had  come  into  the  world  one  rainy  morning  in  June.  He  had 
grown  up  with  the  quarry.  As  a  school  boy,  he  had  spent  count- 
less days  there,  diving  and  swimming  and  making  little  boats  out 
of  grass  to  send  drifting  across  to  far  shore.  His  ability  to  hold 
his  breath  for  over  a  minute  granted  him  the  fame  no  one  ever 
had  achieved  before  or  since.  Since  his  childhood  Skip  Clyde 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  plunging  into  the  murky  water  and 
retrieving  token  stones  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  school- 
boys revered  him  as  a  god.  They  would  line  the  side  of  the  road 
on  especially  hot  afternoons  and  watch  him  swim  out  across  the 
quarry,  the  whole  way  across,  and  back  again  as  if  it  were  noth- 
ing. Every  school  boys'  face  would  glow.  At  night  each  of  them 
would  dream  of  growing  up  to  be  just  like  Skip  Clyde. 

Not  that  Skip  Clyde  was  much  more  than  a  school  boy 
himself.  At  the  naive  age  of  nineteen,  he  worked  for  his  father, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Clyde,  who  owned  the  majority  of  the  businesses 
in  town.  Mr.  Clyde  was  a  widower.  His  wife  had  been  a  beauti- 
ful and  cultured  woman  with  a  streak  of  restlessness  that  had 
carried  her  away  from  her  home  in  New  York  to  a  life  with 
Jefferson  in  Peachwell.  She  had  died  that  morning  Skip  Clyde 
was  born.  The  doctor  had  placed  the  red,  bawling  infant  gently 
into  her  arms  and  she  had  looked  at  him,  smiled,  sighed,  and 
slipped  quietly  away. 

But  the  son  was  the  very  image  of  the  mother.  His  fea- 
tures were  strong  and  bold.  His  mischievous  smile,  when  tem- 
pered by  his  courteous  polite  manners,  earned  him  the  heart  of 
every  young  lady  in  town.  Mr.  Jefferson  Clyde  loved  his  son 
more  than  life,  but  was  careful  to  raise  him  to  be  a  respectable 
citizen.  Accordingly,  Skip  Clyde  never  flaunted  the  size  of  his 
father's  bank  account,  was  always  considerate  to  his  neighbors, 
and  made  every  effort  not  to  break  any  of  the  hearts  that  pined 
for  him.  He  was  loved  by  all  of  Peachwell.  Whenever  there  was 
something  that  needed  done,  without  fail  Skip  Clyde  would  turn 
up  to  help  out.  You  could  see  him  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day  in 
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the  same  worn  chambray  shirt,  brown  trousers,  and  dusty  cap 
that  he  always  wore,  putting  himself  to  work,  keeping  busy.  Only 
ladies  deserved  extravagance  and  ease.  Sunday  was  the  only  day 
of  the  week  he  would  dress  up  and  allow  himself  to  be  idle. 

Skip  Clyde  loved  Sundays.  Going  to  church  was  his  fa- 
vorite part  of  the  day.  He  was  not  an  extraordinarily  religious 
man,  but  he  did  happen  to  have  an  eye  for  a  certain  young  lady 
who  sang  in  the  choir.  She  was  Miss  Luddie  Adman,  quiet  and 
dignified  from  all  outward  appearance,  but  gutsy  and  spirited 
beneath  her  sweet  Southern  upbringing.  Her  looks  were  win- 
some, but  not  gorgeous,  just  pretty  with  rose  touched  cheeks  and 
her  sparkling  black  eyes  that  matched  her  inky  curls.  Skip  Clyde 
loved  to  watch  her  curls  brush  against  her  delicate  shoulders, 
fluttering  her  ribbons,  as  she  turned  her  head  to  watch  the  choir 
mistress.  He  also  loved  to  watch  her  when  she  thought  no  one 
was  looking,  when  she  would  strip  off  her  shoes  and  stockings 
and  race  her  girl  friends  through  the  woods,  laughing  and  yelling 
as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  term  "lady-like."  She  had  a  soul 
blended  of  innocence  and  adventure  and  he  was  completely  in 
love  with  her. 

Luddie  Adman's  parents  were  dead.  A  midnight  fire  had 
sent  Luddie  and  her  brother  Jimmy  Raye,  to  live  with  a  great 
aunt  who  had  a  big  old  farmhouse  off  Peartree  Road  not  far  from 
the  quarry.  Out  the  parlor  window  was  a  perfect  view  of  the  salt 
mines.  Skip  Clyde  knew  this  because  every  Sunday  without  fail 
he  would  walk  Miss  Luddie  and  her  brother  home.  A  faithful 
following  of  school  boys,  would  often  tag  along  at  a  respectful 
distance,  waiting  hopefully  to  see  if  Skip  Clyde  would  fetch  them 
a  rock  from  the  quarry,  or  perhaps  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  hero 
kissing  Miss  Luddie's  cheek  beneath  the  shade  of  the  pines. 

He  would  never  let  them  down  on  the  first  count  at  least. 
Grinning,  he  would  remove  his  Sunday  shirt  and  climb  up  on  one 
of  the  big  rocks  on  the  bank,  and  dive  headfirst,  his  body  pausing 
for  a  moment  in  mid  air,  arched,  and  then  down  he  would  drop, 
striking  the  water  like  an  arrow,  cleaving  the  surface  smooth  and 
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straight.  The  school  boys  would  go  wild.  When  Skip  Clyde 
emerged,  their  cheers  would  ring  in  his  ears.  Once  the  coveted 
pebble  was  awarded  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  treasure  and  its 
owner  was  treated  as  a  king  until  the  next  Sunday  when  another 
lucky  soul  would  be  crowned.  But  much  as  he  loved  their  admi- 
ration, it  wasn't  entirely  for  the  boys  that  Skip  Clyde  was  show- 
ing off. 

''You  look  a  little  worried,  Lu,"  he  would  tease  his  sweet- 
heart. She  would  raise  her  eyebrows  and  feign  nonchalance  as 
she  handed  him  her  butter-yellow  shawl  to  wrap  around  his  drip- 
ping shoulders.  "Don't  worry,  Lu,"  he  would  whisper  with  a 
smile.  "I  always  come  back  up  again." 

"You  are  a  devil.  Skip  Clyde,  but  of  course  you  know 
that,"  she  would  sigh.  "And  of  course  you'll  be  lucky  if  I  ever 
speak  to  you  again." 

He  would  laugh,  shaking  his  wet  head  in  the  sunshine, 
splattering  her  with  drops  of  dark  water,  and  she  laugh  as  well, 
unable  to  keep  up  the  act. 

Then  the  school  boys  would  scatter,  all  but  Jimmy  Raye 
who  would  linger  while  the  others  had  gone.  Like  his  sister's 
noble  protector  he  would  ask: 

"You  won't  be  to  long  with  my  sister?" 

"No  I  won't.  I  promise  ya',  Jimmy  Raye."  Skip  would 
answer  very  solemnly.  This  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
responsible  brother  and  Jimmy  Raye  would  run  along  home  ahead 
of  his  sister,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  great  Skip  Clyde 
could  be  trusted. 

Every  Sunday  was  the  same. 

Every  Sunday  except  one. 

That  Sunday  was  in  late  August,  just  when  the  school 
boys  were  beginning  the  dread  the  imminent  return  to  their  stud- 
ies and  the  roses  were  beginning  to  put  forth  their  final  summer 
blooms.  At  the  request  of  the  great  Skip  Clyde,  no  school  boys 
accompanied  his  walk  with  Miss  Luddie  Adman.  Even  Jimmy 
Raye  stayed  well  back  from  the  pair  and  kept  his  eyes  on  his 
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shoes.  It  was  just  Skip,  and  his  Lu,  and  the  small  pearl  ring  care- 
fully tucked  into  his  pants  pocket. 

The  ring  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Jefferson  Clyde 
had  given  it  to  her  the  day  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  The  simple 
pearl,  the  narrow  band  of  gold,  they  were  not  flashy,  just  quietly 
elegant,  understated,  refined.  A  bit  like  Luddie,  Skip  thought. 
He  liked  the  idea  of  giving  her  a  ring  that  held  memories  rather 
than  just  some  cold,  purchased  gemstone.  A  sentimental  ring 
would  mean  more.  He  had  thought  about  his  entire  plan  long  and 
hard  until  every  moment  of  every  day  seemed  filled  with  nothing 
else.  Finally  the  right  time  had  arrived,  he  had  his  ring,  he  had 
his  nerve,  and  he  was  walking  with  Luddie  down  by  the  quarry 
fence. 

She  turned  to  smile  at  him,  cool  and  pretty  beneath  her 
new  hat,  black  eyes  shinning.  He  reached  for  her  hand.  She 
squeezed  his  fingers. 

"Lu,  I've  been  thinking — " 

"Oh!"  She  cried  out  in  surprise,  interrupting  him.  A  gusty 
breeze  blew  up  from  the  dark  water  and  snatched  her  hat  straight 
off  her  head.  It  skittered  across  the  weedy  grass  for  a  while  then 
another  breath  of  air  caught  it  and  tossed  it  high,  over  the  fence, 
out  over  the  quarry.  When  the  wind  died,  the  hat  came  to  rest  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  its  bright  ribbons  streaming  out  cheer- 
fully. 

"I'll  fetch  it  for  you,"  he  assured  her,  leaning  down  to 
give  he  a  quick  kiss  before  scrambling  under  the  fence,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  quarry,  and  out  onto  his  diving  rock.  He  waved  at 
her  and  then  jumped.  The  bright  sun  outlined  his  shape  as  if 
burning  his  silhouette  into  the  sky  forever,  then  he  dropped.  Dark 
water  was  sent  swirling  by  his  strong  strokes  as  swam,  his  head 
turned  to  look  at  Luddie  and  watch  her  smiling  and  shaking  her 
head.  He  thought  he  could  never  be  so  happy  as  he  was  when  she 
was  smiling  at  him. 

The  realization  hit  him  all  at  once.  Terror  shafted  through 
his  heart,  cold  and  swift,  stabbing  at  his  breast,  ripping  its  way 
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into  his  brain.  The  expression  of  joy  drained  from  his  face.  A 
pale  chill  slid  through  his  veins.  Skip  Clyde  began  looking  hard 
at  the  water  around  him,  his  eyes  wild,  desperate,  as  he  scanned 
the  impenetrable  depths.  He  had  lost  the  ring. 

Luddie  called  to  him  from  the  bank,  but  he  did  not  hear 
her.  He  had  to  have  the  ring.  He  had  to  carry  through  his  plan  as 
he  had  intended.  He  had  to  make  sure  he  did  everything  right. 
He  had  to. 

"Skip  Clyde,  you  come  back!  Do  you  hear  me?"  Luddie 
shouted  from  the  shore,  glancing  nervously  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  where  her  brother  had  gone.  Jimmy  Raye  had  seen  the  trouble 
and  was  already  running  toward  her. 

Skip  Clyde  swallowed  a  huge  breath  and  dove  beneath 
the  water,  but  it  was  too  late,  it  had  gone  too  deep.  His  mind 
calculated  the  legendary  300  feet. 

"Lu,  you  look  worried,"  he  yelled  to  her  when  at  last  he 
came  up,  breathing  hard.  "Don't  worry,  Lu,  Fve  just  dropped 
somethin'.  I'mjustgoin' to  bring  it  back."  And  he  was  for  lack 
of  air,"r  ve  jus'  dropped  somethin".  And  then  he  was  gone. 

The  water  grew  very  still.  No  bubbles  marred  the  glassy 
smoothness,  no  swirls  of  swimming,  no  hint  at  all  that  anything 
lived  beneath  the  cool  surface. 

"Jimmy  Raye!  Jimmy  Raye!  Go  and  get  Mr.  Clyde! 
Quick  now,  do  ya  hear?  Quick!"  Without  waiting  for  her  brother's 
reply,  Luddie  plunged  into  the  water  after  Skip  Clyde,  struggling 
to  reach  the  place  where  he  had  gone  under. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Clyde  and  half  the  town  got  there  within 
twenty  minutes,  just  in  time  to  pull  an  exhausted  Luddie  from  the 
water.  Her  lips  were  purpled  from  the  cold  and  her  face  was  the 
color  of  an  eggshell.  She  looked  like  an  old  woman,  shriveled 
and  soaking.  All  she  did  was  stand  there,  staring  out  across  the 
murderous  water  of  the  quarry,  her  eyes  locked  on  the  colorful 
hat  there  in  its  center.  Beside  it,  a  brownish  cap,  having  become 
heavy  with  water  unlike  the  light  straw,  was  slowly  sinking. 

Skip  Clyde's  body  never  did  surface.    Everybody  in 
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Peachwell  said  it  was  the  strangest  thing  they  ever  did  see.  They 
figured  Skip  must  have  been  a  better  diver  than  they  thought  and 
that  he  must  have  gotten  trapped  under  and  overhanging  rock 
somewhere  far  below.  The  quarry  was  too  deep  to  dredge  and 
too  dark  and  hazardous  for  divers  with  equipment  to  explore.  A 
small  bronze  marker  has  been  set  into  one  of  the  stones  on  the 
bank,  claiming  the  whole  wide  black  space  as  Skip  Clyde's  tomb. 

The  people  of  Peachwell,  Alabama  still  talk  about  that 
day  and  tell  the  tale  to  any  stranger  who  happens  to  pass  through 
town.  Those  bearded  old  men  who  were  school  boys  once  tell 
proudly  the  story  of  daredevil  Skip  Clyde  and  pretty  Luddie,  and 
boast  of  the  stones  their  hero  fetched  for  them,  for  they  are  still 
sacred  treasures.  You  can  still  walk  out  along  Peartree  Road  to 
see  the  infamous  quarry.  A  sturdy  iron  fence  has  been  erected, 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Clyde.  The  fence  has  no  gate. 

Continuing  a  little  further  down  the  road,  you  can  also 
see  the  old  farm  house  where  Luddie  and  Jimmy  Raye  still  live. 
From  dawn  to  dusk  you  might  glimpse  the  figure  of  a  old  woman 
sitting  in  the  front  room,  the  one  with  the  view  of  the  salt  mines, 
still  staring  out  toward  the  quarry,  watching,  waiting,  a  worn  yel- 
low shawl  folded  neatly  in  her  lap. 

"He  can  hold  his  breath  for  a  good  long  time,"  she  tells 
her  brother  daily.  She  goes  on  about  how  the  town  will  praise 
Skip  Clyde  when  he  comes  up  at  last. 

"I  know  it,  Lu,"  he  answers  patiently.  "Eat  some  soup?" 

None  the  less,  there  are  still  those  who  say  that  on  bright 
summer  Sundays  when  there  is  a  strong  breeze,  you  can  see 
splashes  in  the  black  water  as  Skip  Clyde  dives  in  search  of  the 
ring  for  his  bride.  And  on  the  shore  if  you  look  quickly,  you  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  young  beauty  with  black  curls  who  calls  out 
to  him,  and  the  sound  can  be  heard  on  the  soft  wind: 

"Skip  Clyde  .  .  ." 
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SARA  STRACEY 

Untitled 


v./r|V^^^ 
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AMBER  BLOW 

The  Banjo  Lesson 

In  a  darkened  room 

a  man  teaches  a  song  ^"^ 

in  muted  clothes. 

His  body  surrounds 
that  of  a  child. 
He  guides  the  boy 
to  an  inescapable  end. 

He  knows  it,  it's  in  his  bones, 
this  song,  passed  down 
through  generations  of  humility. 

And  now  it  passes 

— through  his  fingers — 

to  the  soul  of  the  child. 

He  wants  to  remove  this 
instrument,  take  the  music 
out  of  the  small,  dark  hands. 

Rewrite  it,  change  it, 

ban?  on  the  walls  of  the  dungeon, 

make  a  ladder  with  which  to  climb. 

He  wants  to  find  out  if 

perfection  can  be  reached  through  dreams, 

if  pain  can  be  left  in  the  hearts 

of  memory. 

The  man  teaches  the  boy 

predestined  doom.  He  hears  the  notes 
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whisper  echoed  hves 
from  within  a  hollow  shell, 
the  rhythm  spins  in  his  mind. 

He  cannot  control  it. 
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SHIREEN  PASHA 


Pauth 


Speak  to  me  in  a  language  I  know... 

Tell  me  where  my  path  will  go.... 
Tell  me  if  my  children  will  ever  see 

Emerald  green  leaves  of  banana  trees. 
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SHIREEN  PASHA 


Pauth 


P 
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EMILY  CLARK 


A  Connection 


I  heard  you  crying  out  ^ 

though  I  know  your  voice  made  no  sound. 

Are  you  lonely,  are  you  aching? 

Are  you  lost  and  frightened 

in  strange  ways 

you  don't  know  how  to  talk  about? 

Do  you  believe  in  God? 

Do  you  wonder  what  things  people  think  of 

when  they're  alone? 

Do  you  wonder  about  me? 

You  are  always  smiling, 

I  have  noticed. 

You  have  a  beautiful  smile. 

But  once  I  saw  a  look  behind  your  eyes 

that  made  me  think 

you  were  crying  out. 

Even  if  there  are  connections 
between  all  people, 
between  strangers  and  friends 
life  and  death,  sorrow  and  joy 
I  still  don't  know  how  to  reach  out. 

I  have  always  been  the  quiet  one. 
But  once  I  thought 
I  heard  you 
crying  out. 
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ELIZABETH  MELVIN 


Up  in  the  Sky 
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FIONNA  MATHESON 

Compulsion 


sexuality 

the  waterfall 

the  pitfall 

the  Achilles'  heel 

leaves  us  vulnerable 

it  sets  us 

in  motion 

an  unstoppable 

wheel 

makes  us    . 

desirable 

temptation 
brings  forth 
the  voyeur 
whispers  insidiously 
that  we  must  be 
comparable 

curiosity 

draws  us  in,  then 

society 

draws  a  line 

holds  us 

straining 

at  our  prim  white  collars 

undeniable 
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discovery 

beneath  cold,  unfamiliar  sheets... 

do  you  ever  blush 

at  the  thought  of  the  hotel  maid? 

Morning-after  apathy 

in  your  lover's 

stony  eyes 

impenetrable 

But  you  are...  inside 

grows  a  jewel,  pulse  with  your  pulse, 

it  hungers 

and  your  lullabies 

pregnant  with  alto  moans 

do  not  bring  sleep 

Bass  rumble  in  his  barrel  chest — 
you  listened  at  five,  intently, 
and  pulled  at  the  gold  fuzz  on  his  arms 
while  he  practiced  Sunday's  sermon 
but  now  his  voice  a  quiet  rasp 
(you  do  not  listen) 

Papa  no  longer 
the  stalwart  defender 
but  a  weakening 
armchair  warrior 
rusted  inseparably 
to  the  past 

Cradles  the  next  generation, 

pink  squall, 

already  dissatisfied 

impetuous  grasping  fingers 

reach... 

insatiable 
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fecundity 
Fate's  midwife 
brilliant  satirist 
mocks  our  fertility 
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KELLI  SCOTT 


Feminine  Mystique 


SARAH  CHAFFEE 


November 

Brother 

;       ■    •— -           ■ 

Is  on  the  phone 

To  the  hospital. 

Father's 

Cancer 

Woke  up. 

I  look  out  back. 
Crows  are  eating  apples 
Off  the  ground. 

I  pound  on  the  window, 
They  flap  their  wings 
And  settle  in  the  tree  above. 
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MO  BRODERICK 


Prodigal 


Shrimp  stood  next  to  the  peeling  rail  fence.  He  hooked 
his  small  fingers  into  the  chicken  wire  that  stretched  between 
the  rails  and  let  his  weight  hang  on  them.  Other  sections  of 
wire  bulged  inward  toward  the  dusty  earth  where  daffodils  used 
to  grow,  places  where  Shrimp  had  hung  before,  sometimes  for 
hours,  until  Mama  opened  the  ratchet  window  of  the  trailer's 
kitchenette  and  yelled  for  him  to  quit  ruining  the  yard  and  play 
with  something  else.  He  liked  to  hang  and  press  his  face 
against  the  cool  wire  in  the  trailer's  shade,  listening  to  the 
summer  crickets  and  watching  the  desert  sweep  by  and  out 
across  the  world.  He'd  push  his  face  right  up  against  the  wire, 
his  eyes  centered  in  two  holes,  pretending  they  were  field 
glasses  that  allowed  him  to  see  what  was  beyond  the  sand  and 
dust  and  sage  that  filled  this  landscape,  which  was  all  he'd  ever 
known. 

Sometimes  Jimby  and  Sheila  came  over,  when  their 
mama  hated  their  daddy  again  and  she  needed  to  talk  to 
Shrimp's  mama  for  hours  and  hours  over  chipped  cups  of  stale 
coffee.  They  always  made  it  weak  so  they  could  drink  more  of 
it  and  besides,  coffee  was  expensive  and  Daddy  couldn't 
always  bring  it  back  with  him  when  he  went  into  Boise  for  the 
weekend. 

Shrimp  heard  Jimby  and  Sheila's  clicking  old  El 
Dorado  whine  around  the  comer  by  the  mailbox  and  into  the 
driveway.  The  driveway  was  pale  dirt  lined  with  white  quartz 
rocks  that  gave  limits  to  what  wasn't  there.  More  quartz 
outlined  squares  around  the  trailer,  squares  that  were  supposed 
to  harbor  flowers  from  the  encroaching  sand  that  shifted  noise- 
lessly in  the  breeze.  Shrimp  cupped  his  dirty  hands  over  his 
eyes  and  squinted  through  the  trailer's  metallic  glint  to  watch 
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his  friends  climb  out  of  the  car.  Little  puffs  of  dust  rose  around 
each  foot  as  they  tripped  out  over  the  seatbelt  that  had  quit 
sucking  back  over  the  shoulder  years  ago,  before  they  got  the 
car.  As  they  ran  across  the  lav^n  the  brown  grass  crunched 
under  their  slick  rubber  soles  and  threatened  to  poke  through 
them  into  the  softly  calloused  flesh  of  their  feet. 

Together  they  leaned  on  the  fence  next  to  Shrimp  and 
stared  out  at  the  desert,  three  small  bodies  in  dusty  clothes  that 
flapped  then  fell  loose  again  in  the  wind  like  laundry  on  a 
clothes  line.  They  wondered  what  was  out  there.  Sheila 
thought  there  was  gold  guarded  by  a  fairy  princess.    She 
bounced  up  and  down  on  her  toes,  arms  looped  over  a  rail, 
when  she  talked  about  it.  Maybe  the  fairy  would  give  them 
some  gold  so  they  could  buy  locks  for  the  doors  and  their 
daddy  couldn't  come  in  any  more.  But  then  they  wouldn't  see 
Shrimp  so  much.  Jimby  thought  there  might  be  a  river  with 
trees  all  around.  Shrimp  watched  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  single 
skinny  sapling  that  had  tried  for  three  years  to  grow  at  the 
southwest  comer  where  two  sides  of  fence  met,  his  hands 
turned  backwards  to  hold  the  wire.  He  must  have  been  think- 
ing again  of  building  a  raft  and  floating  clear  to  the  ocean  that 
he  learned  about  on  a  map  at  their  regional  school.  He  was 
only  in  the  third  grade,  but  on  their  hour  bus  ride  to  school  a 
boy  in  the  eleventh  grade  had  told  him  about  some  other  boy 
named  Huck  who  made  a  raft  and  floated  down  a  river  on  it 
with  his  friend.  Jimby  had  told  Shrimp  and  Sheila  about  it,  and 
said  that  he'd  take  them  with  him. 

Shrimp  just  hung  on  the  fence,  swinging  back  and  forth, 
his  heels  digging  grooves  in  the  sand,  watching  the  afternoon 
sun  send  dapples  from  the  chicken  wire  skimming  across  his 
dusty  legs  as  he  moved.  He  didn't  know  what  was  out  there. 

Sometimes  they  talked  about  the  boy  from  their  school 
who  saw  a  light  stream  across  the  sky  and  land  out  in  the  desert 
on  the  night  of  a  new  moon.  Some  said  it  was  just  a  falling 
star,  but  the  boy  thought  it  was  a  UFO  and  went  out  to  find  it. 
Shrimp  guessed  maybe  he  thought  fame  would  get  him  to 
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Boise,  or  even  Hollywood  or  New  York.  Anywhere  that  didn't 
have  dusty  sand.  The  boy  took  two  apples  and  a  can  of  Coke 
and  no  one  ever  saw  him  again. 

Shrimp  wondered  if  he'd  found  Jimby's  river  and 
floated  away,  or  if  the  vultures  that  circled  three  days  later 
meant  something  else.  Shrimp  had  seen  a  pack  of  vultures 
devour  a  dog  that  had  been  dropped  by  the  side  of  the  highway 
and  starved  to  death  after  two  weeks,  but  he  couldn't  imagine 
birds  ripping  at  a  fifteen  year-old  boy  the  way  they'd  selfishly 
torn  and  pulled  the  dog's  tawny  hide  from  its  bony  structure 
and  held  their  wings  up  at  an  angle  as  if  acknowledging  rau- 
cous praise  from  an  audience  of  sagebrush.  One  had  gotten  the 
dog's  tail  loose  and  held  the  brushy  piece  in  its  beak  while  it 
lurched  away,  making  the  tail  wag  in  the  dry  air.  There  wasn't 
even  that  much  blood.  Shrimp  shivered  in  the  desert  heat  and 
looked  over  at  Sheila's  brown  hair  hopping  from  her  shoulders 
as  she  bounced  against  the  fence.  He  decided  to  find  out  what 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert. 

He  told  Jimby  and  Sheila,  and  they  watched  him  as  he 
turned  to  slide  between  the  lower  two  rails  near  the  sapling 
where  he'd  hung  on  the  wire  long  enough  to  pull  it  from  its 
nails  embedded  in  the  posts.  Before  he  walked  away  Sheila 
tore  one  of  the  few  tattered  leaves  from  the  sapling  and  gave  it 
to  Shrimp  for  luck. 

Shrimp  turned  and  solemnly  strode  away  from  the  little 
trailer  oasis.  Jimby  and  Sheila  pressed  up  against  the  fence  and 
waved  to  their  friend,  maybe  a  bit  jealous  that  he  was  so  brave. 
They  waved  and  waved,  their  clothes  and  Sheila's  hair  snap- 
ping and  waving  too  in  the  afternoon  wind  that  blew  sunset 
closer  over  the  western  mesa  every  evening.  Within  a  few 
minutes  Shrimp  was  only  a  dark  speck  on  the  massive  expanse 
of  brown  and  sage.  Jimby  and  Sheila  shaded  their  eyes  from 
the  sun,  but  couldn't  see  him  any  better.  A  pricker  bush  tum- 
bleweed  rolled  up  to  the  fence  and  snarled  itself  in  the  wire.  It 
caught  their  attention  for  only  a  moment,  and  when  they  turned 
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back  to  the  desert.  Shrimp  had  disappeared  from  view. 
The  mamas  continued  their  conversation  at  the 
kitchenette's  table.  A  teapot's  whistle  could  barely  be  heard 
outside,  sounding  almost  like  the  wind  screeching  around  the 
comer  of  the  trailer.  The  boards  under  the  linoleum  floor 
creaked  as  one  of  them  moved  to  get  more  hot  water. 

It  had  been  nearly  three  hours,  and  Shrimp  was  not      ( 
back.  Sheila  had  thought  he  would  follow  his  footprints  in  the 
sand  back,  like  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  their  breadcrumbs,  but 
the  afternoon  wind  had  pushed  the  yielding  sand  smooth  across 
the  dunes.  She  knew  the  bus  ride  to  school  where  she  and 
Shrimp  were  in  Miss  Clark's  first  grade  class  took  an  hour,  and 
even  then  they  were  still  in  the  desert,  but  Shrimp  had  gone  the 
other  way,  the  way  the  Falling  Star  Boy  had  gone.  She  guessed 
the  desert  must  be  big,  almost  as  big  as  the  sky.  She  and  Jimby 
were  filling  the  El  Dorado's  hubcaps  with  sand  and  pebbles, 
handful  by  handful  through  the  lugnut  holes.  They  made  a  neat 
swirling  noise  when  Mama  drove  with  the  hubcaps  like  that. 
Jimby  always  came  up  with  the  best  ideas. 

When  they  finished,  the  sun  was  nearing  the  western 
mesa.  They  both  felt  a  twinge  in  their  stomachs  at  the  thought 
of  Shrimp  spending  the  night  out  in  the  desert  alone.  He  was 
sure  brave.  They  were  going  back  over  to  the  fence  to  watch 
for  Shrimp's  return  when  their  mother  came  out,  rattling  her 
car  keys  and  saying  her  wistful  goodbyes  to  Shrimp's  mama. 
They  knew  she  hated  to  go  back  home  to  wait  for  Papa  to  come 
in  from  the  bar  that  was  attached  to  the  only  store  and  gas 
station  in  town,  twenty  miles  away. 

Both  mothers  stood  on  the  trailer's  porch,  five  steps 
above  the  garden  of  shriveled  brown  plants,  nodding  and 
making  those  sympathetic  mother-noises.  At  the  same  time 
they  looked  out  at  the  western  mesa  to  see  a  thunderhead 
building  and  expanding  across  the  darkening  horizon,  then  to 
the  yard  to  make  an  unconscious  head  count.  Four  eyes  flitted 
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back  and  forth  within  the  boundaries  of  fence,  and  only  four 
eyes  looked  silently  back,  beginning  to  shift  guiltily.  Sheila 
played  with  the  unravelling  seam  at  the  bottom  of  her  dress. 
Jimby  concentrated  on  making  a  perfect  arc  in  the  dust  with  the 
toe  of  his  sneaker,  then  smoothing  it  back  with  little  pats  of  his 
worn  sole. 

Shrimp's  mama  spoke  first,  asking  where  he  was.  She 
couldn't  mask  the  tremor  in  her  voice.  The  desert  was  so  big, 
and  Shrimp  so  small.  He'd  always  been  small;  most  premature 
babies  were.  When  she  got  no  response  from  either  child,  their 
mama  demanded  to  know  what  they'd  done  with  Shrimp.  It 
wasn't  fair  to  do  something  to  a  smaller  child,  she  informed 
Jimby.  He  told  her  Shrimp  had  gone  for  a  walk.  When  both 
mamas  descended  the  steps  and  came  toward  the  children, 
words  came  tumbling  from  both  their  mouths,  words  about  a 
princess,  Huck,  a  raft,  a  UFO,  and  the  Falling  Star  Boy.  As 
soon  as  they  found  out  how  long  Shrimp  had  been  gone,  Jimby 
and  Sheila's  mama  ran  for  her  car  and  spun  out  of  the  drive- 
way, spraying  dirt  everywhere.  They  were  disappointed  at  how 
much  noise  the  engine  made.  They  didn't  even  get  to  hear  the 
dirt  shushing  back  out  of  the  hubcaps.  Shrimp's  mama  went  to 
where  she  had  last  seen  him  hanging  on  the  fence  and  yelled  at 
him  for  it,  hours  ago.  She  searched  the  tan  dunes  for  any 
movement  other  than  the  scattering  of  sagebrush  trembling  in 
the  wind.  Her  eyes  teared  from  the  drying  wind  and  another 
thought  of  how  small  Shrimp  was.  It  was  okay,  though.  Jean 
would  bring  Shrimp's  daddy  back  from  the  salt  mine  and  he'd 
know  what  to  do.  She  felt  helpless  without  a  car  or  phone.  She 
damned  their  financial  situation.  This  was  no  way  to  raise  their 
only  son.  The  wind  pushed  a  bead  of  sweat  that  had  gathered 
moisture  from  her  forehead  and  it  rolled  down  her  temple. 
Brushing  it  away,  she  turned  to  the  other  two  children  and 
asked  if  Shrimp  had  taken  any  water  or  food  with  him.  Her 
heart  sank  again  at  their  answer. 

Thirty  minutes  later  the  El  Dorado  groaned  back  up  the 
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driveway,  creaking  around  the  turn.  Sheila  and  Jimby  and 
Shrimp's  mama  had  seen  her  coming  for  miles,  the  trail  of  dust 
leaving  a  brown  serpent-like  cloud  that  dissipated  as  it  spread 
out  behind  the  car.  Before  the  dust  settled  Shrimp's  father 
roared  around  the  comer  in  his  battered  Ford  pickup.  He  had 
the  door  open  and  had  one  booted  foot  out  before  the  truck 
stopped.  He  was  still  covered  with  the  white  silt  that  the  salt 
mine  workers  always  had  on  their  clothing,  ground  into  the 
seams  and  wrinkles  so  that  everyone  looked  gray  and  they 
could  tell  each  other  apart  only  by  their  names  printed  on  the 
fronts  of  their  yellow  hard  hats.  He  took  enough  time  to  run 
into  the  trailer  for  his  grandfather's  watch  and  a  shot  of  vodka. 
Still  wearing  his  hard  hat,  he  went  back  out  to  hold  his  wife, 
getting  salt  dust  on  her,  too.  Over  her  shoulder  he  eyed  the 
approaching  thunder  clouds  and  his  heart  squeezed  in  fear. 

This  had  never  been  where  he'd  wanted  to  live,  nor 
how  he'd  wanted  to  live,  but  when  his  father  had  died  when  he 
was  sixteen,  he'd  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  his  mother  and 
younger  sisters  get  by.  The  only  job  in  the  desert  a  boy  could 
get  was  running  the  dump  truck  between  the  salt  mine  and  the 
train  station  in  Boise.  He  spent  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
truck,  churning  through  the  dirt  roads  that  eventually  led  to  the 
Interstate,  where  he  kicked  it  into  fourth  gear  and  thrummed 
into  the  outskirts  of  Boise.  Each  day  ,  with  time  to  load  and 
unload  the  truck's  bed,  he  could  make  two  trips  in  and  two  trips 
back,  providing  the  trains  were  running  on  time.  He  spent  the 
hours  of  driving  planning  his  life  and  listening  to  classical 
music,  which  he  was  careful  to  turn  off  before  he  got  to  either 
destination  because  the  others  would  make  fun  of  him.  He'd 
planned  on  marrying  Sharon,  his  sweetheart  from  school, 
having  as  many  kids  as  they  could,  and  saving  up  his  money  to 
buy  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Boise.  He  figured  he  could  be 
quarry  manager  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five,  and  Sharon 
wanted  to  go  to  nursing  school. 

When  Sharon  got  pregnant  with  another  boy's  baby  at 
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the  beginning  of  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  her  parents  sent 
her  away  and  Shrimp's  father  never  saw  her  again.  He  got 
promoted  to  quarry  truck  loader,  and  began  to  save  money.  He 
bought  a  single-wide  trailer  and  moved  it  out  to  the  desert, 
where  no  one  would  bother  him  about  not  owning  the  land.  No 
one  wanted  any  land  out  there.  One  weekend  on  a  trip  into 
Boise  for  groceries,  he  met  Stel  in  the  dry  goods  aisle,  and 
three  weeks  later  they  were  married.  They'd  started  trying  to 
have  kids  right  away,  but  after  several  visits  to  the  free  clinic, 
they  found  she  had  fibroids  in  her  uterus  and  probably 
wouldn't  be  able  to  have  children.  One  month  later  she  missed 
her  period,  and  six  months  after  that  Shrimp  was  bom  prema- 
turely in  the  county  hospital.  The  doctors  had  kept  him  there 
for  six  weeks,  until  he  could  breathe  and  suckle  on  his  own, 
and  they'd  warned  the  new  parents  that  their  baby  would  never 
be  able  to  be  as  active  as  other  children.  His  respiratory  system 
hadn't  had  the  chance  to  fully  develop  before  he  was  bom.  He 
was  weak. 

Shrimp's  father  glanced  once  more  at  the  clouds  that 
were  beginning  to  darken  beneath  their  flat  bellies.  The  wind 
picked  up  and  sand  gusted  by  the  little  silver  trailer.  He 
stroked  his  wife's  cheek  and  nodded  at  Jean,  then  swung  over 
the  waist-high  fence.  They  watched  him  as  Jimby  and  Sheila 
had  watched  Shrimp  disappear  on  the  brown  expanse.  Once 
the  speck  of  him  had  gone  over  the  last  dune,  the  two  mothers 
and  children  tumed  to  wait  inside.  Rain  began  to  fall  in  large 
drops  that  pocked  the  sand  and  rolled  into  balls  surrounded  by 
coatings  of  dust.  The  dirt  was  so  used  to  being  on  its  own  that 
it  took  a  heavy  rain  to  make  it  open  up  and  mix  with  the  water. 
Across  the  desert,  sagebmsh  closed  its  leaves  and  let  off  the 
unmistakable  sweet  tangy  scent  of  a  storm.  Now  and  then  the 
wind  gusted  harder,  and  without  trees  or  mountains  to  stop  it, 
the  sand  and  dirt  lifted  into  the  air  and  were  carried  away  by 
the  stronger  wind. 

Shrimp  wandered  for  a  few  hours,  hoping  maybe  he 
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could  reach  the  dune  on  the  horizon  before  the  sun  landed  on  it. 
Maybe  that  was  the  edge  of  the  desert.  He  marched  by  stand 
after  stand  of  sagebrush  and  watched  the  little  sage  rats  and 
lizards  scurry  away  to  safety  as  his  shadow  passed  over.  Each 
time  he  topped  the  dune  on  the  horizon,  more  desert  stretched 
out  below  him  and  a  new  hill  of  sand  had  taken  the  spot  of  the 
one  he  was  on.  As  the  sun  crept  closer  he  realized  he  was 
hungry.  He  turned  back  the  way  he  had  come  and  began  to 
descend  the  dune.  His  shoes  and  socks  filled  with  sand  with 
each  step.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  that 
carried  stinging  grains  of  sand  and  sat  down  to  take  his  shoes 
and  socks  off.  He  watched  how  fast  the  shifting  sand  began  to 
cover  his  legs  and  feet.  It  almost  seemed  alive,  more  alive  than 
the  big  black  birds  that  swung  in  circles  high  above  the  ground. 
He  shivered  and  walked  on. 

After  two  hours  of  watching  Stel  stare  blankly  out  of 
the  dark  window,  a  furrow  wrinkled  into  her  brow,  Jean  got  out 
a  deck  of  cards  and  tried  to  get  her  to  play.  Jimby  and  Sheila 
had  fallen  asleep  on  the  bed,  on  the  afghan  that  Stel's  mother 
had  made  for  her  before  she  died.  Stel  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
dark  window  and  noticed  the  lights  were  dimmer  than  before. 
Her  gaze  paused  on  the  forms  of  the  sleeping  children  on  her 
bed. 

It  seemed  like  forever  that  Shrimp  had  been  walking. 
He  was  tired,  but  he  had  to  get  back  to  tell  Jimby  and  Sheila 
that  the  desert  just  went  on  forever,  that  those  other  stories 
weren't  real.  If  there  was  another  side  of  the  desert,  he  sure 
didn't  know  where  it  was.  He  walked  with  his  hands  in  front 
of  his  face  to  keep  the  sand  from  whipping  into  his  eyes  and 
throat.  It  was  dark,  and  all  the  sage  looked  the  same.  Because 
he  couldn't  see,  he  walked  into  the  fence  around  the  trailer's 
yard.  He  recognized  the  chicken  wire  between  his  curled 
fingers  and  let  his  body  slide  against  it  until  he  was  on  the 
ground  with  his  arms  stretched  upward  along  the  fence. 
Through  slitted  eyes  he  could  see  lights  from  the  trailer  be- 
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tween  gusts  of  blowing  sand.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  wanted 
his  mama. 

Shrimp's  mama  stood  and  opened  the  door  to  go  out- 
side and  check  the  generator.  It  must  need  gas.  When  the  door 
left  its  frame  a  gust  hit  it  and  pulled  it  out  of  her  hand,  slam- 
ming it  against  the  side  of  the  trailer.  A  wall  of  flying  sand 
moved  past.  The  wind  screeched  around  the  comer  of  the 
trailer.  She  wondered  why  they'd  never  planted  trees  around  it 
as  a  wind-break.  Trees  probably  wouldn't  have  grown  anyway. 
Nothing  would  grow  for  them  here.  There  was  no  topsoil,  no 
nutrients.  When  the  air  cleared  enough  for  her  to  walk  out, 
she'd  taken  only  a  step  when  she  heard  a  choking  sound  from 
over  near  the  southwest  comer,  near  the  single  sapling.  Must 
be  something  the  wind  dragged  in  from  the  desert  and  got 
caught  on  the  fence.  She  let  the  wind  push  her  to  a  stumbling 
mn  to  the  comer  of  the  trailer  where  the  generator  sat  in  its 
protective  wood  frame.  She  poured  gas  into  the  funnell, 
making  sure  the  spout  was  well  into  the  mouth  so  none  was 
wasted  in  the  wind,  and  struggled  back  against  the  storm  to  the 
porch.  It  wasn't  until  she  was  back  inside  and  had  brushed  the 
sand  and  dirt  from  her  blouse  that  she  suddenly  recognized  the 
sound  she'd  heard.  She'd  heard  that  sound  once  before,  when 
Shrimp  had  breathed  in  Saltine  crumbs  when  he  was  three 
because  his  daddy  had  made  him  laugh.  They'd  been  playing 
Candyland  on  the  table  that  converted  to  a  couch.  She  went 
back  out  and  tried  to  peer  through  the  raging  wind  and  dirt,  but 
couldn't  see  more  than  five  feet  out,  not  even  past  the  steps. 
She  started  to  walk  down  the  steps  and  heard  it  again.  This 
time  she  ran  out  to  the  sapling's  comer,  her  hands  in  front  of 
her  face  to  keep  the  dirt  out. 

She  found  Shrimp  curled  up  on  the  outside  of  the  fence, 
one  hand  up,  hanging  on  the  chicken  wire.  He  was  no  bigger 
than  one  of  the  numerous  tumbleweeds  that  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  fence  from  their  dizzying  joumeys  in  the  wind.  The  sand 
was  beginning  to  cover  his  body.  He  choked  again.  Mama 
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reached  over  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  and  grabbed  him  by  the 
shirt.  He  felt  himself  lifted  from  the  ground  and  wondered  of 
God  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  desert  to  take  him 
higher  in  the  sky  than  the  birds  go.  His  fingers  remained 
caught  in  the  wire,  then  loosened  and  fell  limp.  The  wind 
caught  a  string  of  saliva  that  slid  from  his  open  mouth  and  took 
it  away  like  a  piece  of  lint  among  the  sand.  He  knew  only  a 
burning  chest  and  darkness. 

Shrimp  hung  on  the  fence,  fingers  looped  through  the 
wire,  staring  out  into  the  desert.  He  swung  gently  from  side  to 
side,  watching  his  shadow  grow  and  shrink  in  front  of  him.  He 
hung  his  head  backwards  and  watched  the  trailer  swing  back 
and  forth  upside-down.  Mama  and  the  others  never  could 
figure  out  how,  five  days  ago  now,  he'd  found  his  way  back  to 
the  trailer  in  the  storm,  and  Shrimp  never  could  say.  All  he 
could  tell  them  was  that  it  was  dark  and  he  was  hungry  and 
with  the  storm,  it  was  just  time  to  go  home,  so  he  did.  He  still 
coughed  from  the  sand  in  his  lungs.  Daddy  never  had  come 
back.  Shrimp  pressed  his  eyes  up  against  the  fence,  pretending 
the  chicken  wire  was  field  glasses  that  allowed  him  to  see 
where  his  daddy  was  in  the  desert.  Or  maybe  he'd  found  the 
other  side  and  built  a  raft  and  floated  clear  to  the  ocean. 

Mama  was  inside  packing  their  things.  Shrimp  could 
hear  soft  thumps  as  she  struggled  to  lift  boxes  and  set  them 
next  to  the  door.  She'd  cried  a  lot  the  last  few  days,  especially 
after  the  sheriff  called  off  the  search  for  his  daddy,  but  she 
hadn't  said  more  to  Shrimp  than  that  she  was  glad  he  was  safe. 
Then  she'd  absently  run  her  fingers  through  his  blond  hair,  and 
keep  doing  it  until  Shrimp  ducked  away  and  went  outside.  The 
Boise  Search  and  Rescue  had  spent  three  days  looking  for  his 
daddy,  even  using  dogs  and  night-vision  equipment,  but  the 
storm  had  wiped  away  all  traces  of  him.  Mama  had  screamed 
at  one  of  the  sheriffs  to  get  out  of  her  house  when  he  asked 
Mama  if  maybe  Daddy  had  left  them  and  only  pretended  to  be 
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missing. 

Now  they  were  moving  to  Boise.  Jean  would  be  there 
any  minute  to  take  them  to  Mama's  parents'  house  in  the  city. 
They  couldn't  make  it  out  there  on  their  own.  She  thought 
maybe  she  could  get  a  job  waiting  tables  while  her  parents 
watched  Shrimp. 

In  the  warm  morning  sun  Shrimp  swung  back  and  forth, 
watching  his  shadow  play  across  the  fence  and  sand.  Way  out 
and  off  to  the  south  a  group  of  vultures  wheeled  across  the  sky, 
their  shadows  skimming  the  desert  in  search  of  prey.  They 
circled  lower  and  lower  over  something  that  must  have  already 
been  dead. 
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HRATHRR  BASKETT 


High  Rises 
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THEA  GALENES 

Incest 


Years  ago  we  entered  into 
this  silent  marriage, 
bodies  barely  touching, 
skimming  the  surface 
of  a  water  so  deep 
that  drowning  was  relief 
from  the  thick  pressure 
which  bore  down,  unending. 

Now  I  am  you 

in  this  woman's  body, 

flesh  speaking,  disingenuous, 

years  of  living  beneath  you 

like  a  plant,  a  soft  root. 

I  am  the  Jew 

stepping  into  the  crisp  uniform, 

the  lame  deer 

seeking  out  the  hunter 

in  a  field  of  grasses. 

Old  bodies  are  given 
unto  the  new;  patronyms, 
maps  of  linear  descent — 
each  usher  children 
into  halls  of  silence. 

After  two  decades 

of  pulling  the  scow, 

you  sever  the  rope 

which  has  strapped  us  together, 

your  leaving  as  numbing 

as  a  sedative,  as  guiltless 

as  a  thief. 
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KELLI  ROGOWSKI 
Self  Portrait 
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HHATHER  BASKETT 


Peep  Land 
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NADINE  LEHMANN 

New  Orleans 

Red  lips  of  sin  kiss  the  streets 
that  curve  Uke  the  soft  throats 
of  women  who  dance  with  the  misty 
ghosts  of  a  city  that  never  knows 
the  sweet  sohtude  of  moonhght 
or  possesses  a  beUef  in  silence. 

A  city  where  hot  voodoo  curses 
linger  in  the  sour  mud  that  bruises 
the  wavering  minds  of  midnight 
children,  who  swing  through  fading 
dreams  of  fame,  left  to  discover 
the  lonely  reality  that  remains. 

Leather  clad  beauty  queens  ruin 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  French  mortar 
as  naked  dogs  dangle  from  the  eyes 
of  walls,  while  corroded  colors 
ravage  the  cool  innocence  of  a  time 
lost  forever  in  the  blood  of  a  modem  life. 
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SARA  STRACEY 


Untitled 
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ELINOR  STEBBINS 

Route  29 


Sometimes  my  traveler's  eye  sees 
more  than  it  wants  to  see: 
Bright  feathers  on  the  roadway, 
fur,  where  fur  should  not  be. 
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UNTITLED 


Anne  Jones 

As  easy  as  fireflies 

he  moves  this  month, 

forgotten  to  the  jack  pines  and  white  porches 

that  litter  his  walk, 

chatter  carries, 

in  reckless  crescendos, 
barely  music  but  for 
the  hum  of  the  last  street  lamp 
and  its  slip  of  moths. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  rain, 
at  the  falling  of  magnolia  fruit, 
for  July's  swelter  and  decline, 
forgiveness  tilts  upward  through  branches 
for  storms, 

at  twilight's  fmial  bruising, 
when  the  warmth  of  asphalt  is  unremebered. 

His  scent  is  simple: 
leftover  in  summer's  earth  at  bedside  clothing, 
cotten  smothers  rain, 
rotting  pines,  nightlit  and  shadowed, 
decide  his  stretch  while 
light  grows  wearier  still  at  his  heels. 
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Devon  Vasconcellos 


WHAT  I  WOULD  TELL  THE  CHILD  I  HAVE  NOT  llAD 


Thea  Galenes 


Daughter,  you  know  too  much. 
I  can't  keep  the  secrets 
out  of  your  blood. 

You  would  break 
my  body 
with  love, 

if  I  let  you, 
and  rise 
from  me 

like  a  tender  flower, 
but  this  world 
leaves  no  room 

for  tenderness. 

All  you  would  inherit, 

all  you  would  own 

are  torment  and  guilt, 
and  what  if 
you  strapped 

those  worries 
to  your  pale  chest 
like  thick  logs 

of  dynamite? 
As  long  as 
you  stay  locked 


inside  my  body, 
you'll  never  die, 
but  you're  more  real 

to  me  now 

than  if 

you  were  here, 

seeing  how 
our  hands  match 
and  our  eyes 

never  leave  each  other. 
I'm  waiting 
for  you 

to  answer 
questions 
I  have  not 

asked.  Maybe  then 

I  will  dig 

a  hole  for  you 

in  my  garden, 
wait  for 
the  ground 

to  ripen 

and  your  seed 

to  take. 


TREMORS 


Sarah  Dean 

My  mother  was  in  the  middle  of  making  a  sandwich  for  me  when 
she  decided  to  die.  I  say  she  decided  to  die  because  Momma  never  did 
anything  without  having  decided  to  do  it.  She  was  sohd  Hke  that.  And 
I  mean  physically  too.  Momma  was  a  big  woman.  She  was  the  kind  of 
person  that  made  the  floor  shake —  each  step  slowly  tapering  off  like 
distant  thunder  until  the  next  foot  came  down. 

She  wasn't  always  like  that.  She  used  to  be  real  pretty.  I  know 
because  one  day  I  was  going  through  the  drawer  of  the  old  chest  in  our 
living  room  and  I  found  a  picture  of  her.  In  the  picture  her  dark  hair  was 
long,  and  curled  up  at  the  ends,  not  cropped  close  to  her  ears  like  it  was 
now.  And  her  eyes  really  struck  you,  the  way  her  face  was  so  thin  and 
her  cheekbones  pointing  out.  I  felt  like  she  was  looking  right  at  me 
from  the  picture  with  those  eyes.  I  grabbed  the  picture  carefully  by  the 
edges  and  wandered  into  the  kitchen  to  show  Momma.  She  was  frost- 
ing a  red  velvet  cake  for  the  school  play.  She  looked  up  when  I  walked 
in. 

"Jimmy!  Where'd  you  get  that?  Put  that  away!" 

She  yelled  like  she  never  wanted  to  be  bothered  by  me  or  an  old 
picture  but  I  had  seen  her  look  at  it  for  a  second  before  she  went  back  to 
frosting.  She  looked  like  maybe  she  wished  she  was  that  picture  again 
instead  of  big  middle-aged  single  lady  with  two  kids  frosting  a  cake. 
But  I  knew  better  than  to  say  anything  to  Momma.  I  just  put  that  picture 
right  back  away  and  never  looked  at  it  again  until  after  she  died. 

She  died  the  week  after  the  play.  We  were  standing  in  the  kitchen 
by  the  huge  window  that  looked  out  across  the  backyard.  Sunlight  was 
pouring  in.  I  had  not  wanted  to  come  in;  not  wanted  to  hear  her  walk 
into  the  street  where  my  friends  and  I  were  playing,  loudly  calling  my 
name.  I  was  staring  at  her  hands,  watching  her  slather  mayonnaise  across 
the  bread  with  quick,  expert  strokes.  She  had  a  habit  of  putting  too 
much  mayonnaise  on  sandwiches.  I  never  said  anything,  though,  be- 
cause she  knew  it  bothered  me.  She  knew  I  hated  all  those  little  things 
about  her:  the  way  she  always  asked  me  about  things  too  loudly  in  the 
check-out  line,  the  way  she  constantly  grinded  ice  with  her  teeth,  the 
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way  she  always  had  a  pair  of  socks  neatly  folded  into  my  shoes  waiting 
for  me  each  morning. 

"Jimmy,"  she  would  say,  "you  get  embarrassed  too  easily.  Now 
stand  up  and  put  your  shoulders  back." 

What  she  didn't  realize,  however,  and  the  reason  I  was  so  quiet, 
was  that  I  knew  it  was  no  longer  just  her  string  of  mannerisms  that  I 
hated.  I  hated  her.  Momma. 

So  when  her  whole  body  began  to  shake  there  in  the  kitchen,  I 
could  only  stare.  The  plastic  mayonnaise  container  fell  to  the  floor, 
throwing  little  globs  of  mayonnaise  all  over  the  polished  linoleum.  The 
knife,  ironically,  she  didn't  drop.  Her  convulsions  made  her  grip  it 
tighter,  and  as  she  shook  the  sunlight  glinting  off  the  knife  made  strange 
patterns  dance  across  the  room. 

Her  other  hand  grabbed  at  her  heart. 

"Jimmy!" 

I  heard  her  calling  me  in  the  auditorium  before  the  play  started. 

"Come  help  me  find  a  seat." 

I  had  been  trailing  behind  her  as  we  walked  towards  the  seats. 
But  as  we  got  closer  I  realized  that  she  could  not  fit  into  the  seats.  The 
minutes  slowed  to  a  horrifying  crawl  as  I  envisioned  what  was  about  to 
happen.  But  Momma  kept  plowing  right  ahead. 

"You  don't  get  nowhere  by  hanging  back,"  she  commanded  me. 

"Hey  Jimmy!  Let's  go  get  our  costumes  on."  My  friend  Albert 
was  there,  and  John  and  Nathan.  There  were  parents  all  around  us, 
buzzing  like  locusts  that  I  was  sure  were  waiting  to  devour  their  prey. 

And  I  watched  in  slow  motion  as  she  tried  to  squeeze  between 
the  row  of  seats.  I  watched  in  slow  motion  as  dozens  of  eyes  slowly 
turned,  and  stared.  I  heard  a  sudden  and  awkward  hush  fall  over  the 
auditorium.  And  I  saw  my  Momma,  trying  to  push  the  rows  apart  in  her 
usual  forward,  no-nonsense  style. 

"Jimmy!" 

"Momma,  please!" 
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Trertit 


I  came  to  her  side  and  pushed  the  chairs  apart,  my  face  coloring. 
The  scraping  was  the  only  sound  I  heard.  She  sat  down  heavily.  Keep- 
ing my  head  down,  I  quickly  walked  away  to  put  my  costume  on. 

"Jimmy!" 

Momma  was  falling  down.  Her  free  hand  clutched  the  counter 
as  her  knees  came  to  rest  on  the  floor.  I  stared  at  her,  at  the  knife  in  her 
hand.  I  looked  at  the  mayonnaise  on  the  floor,  the  bread  stuck  to  the 
linoleum. 

"Momma!" 

I  grabbed  her  around  the  waist,  as  much  as  my  small  arms  could 
hold.  I  watched  her  fist  shake,  never  dropping  the  knife.  And  I  stood 
there.  "Momma,  Momma,  Momma."  And  after  I  stopped  screaming  I 
just  stood  there.  She  was  just  staring  at  me;  her  eyes  were  huge  and  they 
kept  rolling  around  the  room,  stopping  for  intervals  to  look  at  me.  She 
was  not  the  Momma  that  I  remembered. 

Eventually  the  ambulance  arrived,  the  neighbors  came  over  to 
try  to  help.  They  told  me  she  would  be  fme.  Because  I  was  young  and 
innocent.  And  they  had  to  tear  me  off  of  her.  They  tried  to  shake  me  off 
of  her  gently  at  first.  But  then  they  had  to  pull  me  away  from  her,  my 
hands  grabbing  into  her  thick  stomach  for  dear  life. 
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IT'S  ALWAYS  NIGHT  IN  MY  POEMS 


Emily  Clark 

It's  always  night  in  my  poems 
where  the  shadows  smooth  your  face 
and  I  cannot  read  you. 

The  twist  of  my  emotions 

blends  into  the  soft  dimness  of  the  night. 

Souls  dissolve  into  abstraction. 

I  cannot  see  through  the  shadows 

that  separate  us. 

You  try  to  read  me 

but  I  know  you  do  not  see  me. 

And  I  wonder  how  many  people 

wander  through  shadows 

straining  their  eyes  to  see  each  other 

and  something  in  me 

wants  to  be  an  existentialist. 
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RED  WINE 


Aimee  Armentrout 

I  watched  from  my  window 
That  day 

You  chose  to  become  mysterious.      

I  really  thought 

You  were  lying 

When  you  stood  in  my  doorway, 

The  rain  bleeding  before  my  eyes. 

I  wanted  to  fall  to  my  knees 

And  show  you 

How  your  thoughtless  move 

Made  me  tremble 

As  though  you  were  brilliant, 

And  your  eyes 

Never  watered  amidst  the  cigarette  smoke. 

And  the  sadness  that  lingered  in  my  wine  glass 

Late  that  night 

Was  not  bitter; 

The  red  blood  made  rings  through 

The  glass  like 

words  tearing  me  to  small, 

insignificant  pieces. 

You  never  drank  that  last  bit. 

Always  said 

It  tasted  of  my  blood 

Drizzling  in  the  doorway 

Before  you  would  step  outside. 

Into  it, 

And  forget  me. 
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UNTITLED 


Devon  Vasconcellos 
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CUERNAVACA 


Blaire  Wiley 

Well,  the  fact  that  she's  my  mother  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
She  can  do  whatever  she  wants,  that's  true.  Her  dream  is  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  do  a  little  soul-searching.  She  has  to  go  to  Cuemavaca, 
as  she  explains  it,  and  fmd  the  life  that  exists  beyond  being  a  mother 
and  a  secretary.  She  assures  me  that  she'll  write  when  she  arrives  in 
the  city  of  her  dreams.  It  is  after  the  next  week,  after  I  have  returned 
to  school,  after  she  has  made  all  these  plans  without  consulting  me 
and  after  I  have  voiced  my  many  objections,  that  she  calls  me  and 
asks  me  to  drive  her  to  the  airport.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
she's  my  mother,  who  boards  a  plane  alone  for  Cuemavaca,  nothing  to 
do  even  with  the  house  and  job  and  life  that  I  remind  her  of,  again  and 
again,  whenever  I  miss  her.  I  think  that  I  should  be  happy  for  her,  but 
only  feel  left  out  of  a  loop  that  was  once  so  familiar. 

She  is  fifty-two  years  old,  yet  has  the  obstinacy  of  a  teenager, 
in  search  of  an  identity,  using  up  the  years  of  youth  which  are  already 
passing  me  by.  I  wonder  what  she'll  do  in  Cuemavaca,  even  if  she 
can  survive  there.  One  thing  is  for  certain,  she'll  be  back  here  soon,  if 
she  ever  realizes  how  foolish  she's  being.  I  never  knew  anybody  who 
could  leave  a  life  behind  traveling  to  a  new  country,  and  the  letters 
from  Mexico  are  getting  fewer  by  the  month,  and  fewer,  as  the  life  my 
mother  left  behind  fails  to  satisfy  me,  nags  at  an  emptiness,  and  leaves 
behind  dreams  of  Cuemavaca. 
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THE  UMBRELLA 


Sharon  Wilson 


And 

suddenly 

it  poured. 

Drops 

stained  my  shirt 

and  jeans, 

cleansing 

my  skin  with 

numbness. 

I 

needed  cover, 

wet  falling 

on  and  around  me, 

muddy  footprints 

following 

me  wherever 

I  went. 

Splashes 

up  my  leg 

stunned 

me, 

made  me  search 

'til  I  found 

the  umbrella 

And 

I  crawled 

under 

even  though 

the  owner 

held  it  tight 

in  his  right 

hand. 

"Sorry," 
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The  Umbre 


I  said, 

and  I  looked 

up  to  see 

those  eyes 

behind 

glasses,  and 

those  lips 

smiling  gently. 

"That's  ok," 

he  said, 

and 

placed  the 

handle 

in  my 

shaking  palm, 

and  I 

clasped  my  fingers 

over  his 

and  around 

before  he  let 

the  umbrella 

go- 
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RAGE 

Emily  Clark 

Do  you  swallow  your  rage 

after  the  fight? 

After  you  shove  your  hands  in  your  pockets 

and  walk  away? 

Does  it  choke  you, 

does  it  fester  like  an  open  sore? 

Or  do  you  bury  it 

beneath  flesh  and  thoughts 

where  your  own  hands  cannot  reach? 

Can  you  force  your  hands  into  the  earth, 

turn  out  the  pebbles  and  dirt 

to  the  breeze? 

Do  your  hands  crack  and  bleed 

as  you  dig  deep? 

When  you  leave, 

as  you  walk  down  the  street,  alone, 

face  turned  into  the  wind, 

and  you've  taken  that  little  piece  of  me 

and  put  it  in  your  pocket 

do  you  feel  it  in  your  hands? 
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MOVING  DAY 


Blaire  Wiley 


Aminta  caught  herself  setting  her  alarm,  even  though  she  was 
not  going  to  work  the  next  day.  She  set  the  clock  down  on  her  nightstand 
and  studied  her  hands.  After  seven  years  of  housekeeping  and  twelve 
years  of  sterilizing  dishes  at  the  Murphy  house,  Aminta  noticed  only 
this  evening  the  cracks  and  callouses  of  her  tired  hands.  Tomorrow, 
Aminta  would  rise  when  she  felt  like  it  and  rejoin  the  world  where  clocks 
ticked  and  Monday  followed  Sunday. 

Aminta  had  been  hired  by  Master  Murphy  in  '57,  moved  in  with 
them  in  '64  and  was  kept  on  by  the  eldest  Murphy  son  after  Miss  Murphy 
was  widowed.  When  Mister  Murphy  died,  Monday  was  buried  along 
with  him.  Aminta  learned  not  to  argue  with  Miss  Murphy,  who  moved 
into  her  house  daily  and  marveled  at  its  beauty  and  newness.  She  never 
questioned  Miss  Murphy  when  she  insisted  that  the  good  china  had  to 
be  washed  with  disinfectant  soap.  Each  day  was  easy  for  Aminta  to 
recollect,  as  one  Sunday  followed  many  others,  each  the  twin  of  the  day 
before. 

Progressing  through  her  nighttime  routine,  Aminta  replayed  to- 
day, just  another  Sunday.  That  day,  the  door  gave  out  its  familiar  whine 
as  Aminta  stepped  into  the  kitchen.  With  practiced  motions,  she  re- 
placed the  day-old  cleaning  supplies  with  the  new  scrubber  and  soap 
bottle  from  the  grocery  store.  Under  the  sounds  of  Miss  Murphy's  foot- 
steps, she  filled  the  sink  with  hot,  soapy  bubbles  and  began  to  wash  the 
dishes. 

Miss  Murphy  called  to  the  sounds  of  water  in  the  kitchen.  "I  am 
so  glad  you're  here  early,  Aminta  doll.  God  won't  miss  you  just  this 
once,  I'm  sure.  Take  care  of  the  kitchen,  would  you,  while  I  plan  where 
to  put  the  furniture.  Otis  will  come  tomorrow  and  you  and  he  can  bother 
with  moving  it  then.  And,  Aminta  doll,  make  sure  the  counters,  and 
especially  the  dinner  china,  are  cleaned  with  the  disinfectant  I  asked 
you  to  buy.  All  those  crates  were  saturated  with  germs,  and  the  movers 
left  grime  on  everything."  Aminta  only  nodded  and  continued  to  scrub 
the  plastic  plates  and  mugs,  the  second-hand 
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saucers  and  Tupperware  containers. 

The  stability  and  constancy  of  life  in  the  Murphy  kitchen  was  a 
godsend  for  Aminta.  She  no  longer  feared  Monday,  as  it  had  died  the 
day  the  town  added  OV  Crazy  to  Miss  Murphy's  title.  In  her  weariness, 
she  was  unconcerned  about  how  long  a  Sunday  morning  in  a  new  house 
could  last,  or  the  endless  days  of  disinfecting  the  china,  now  replaced  by 
unbreakable,  unvaluable  plastic. 

But  today  had  been  different.  Aminta  was  shaken  from  her  scrub- 
bing by  the  clip  of  Miss  Murphy's  heels  behind  her,  and  the  plate  she 
washed  fell  from  her  hands  into  the  dishwater.  With  furrowed  brow. 
Miss  Murphy  demanded,  "Aminta,  I'm  sure  that  wasn't  a  plate  from  my 
wedding  china  that  you  just  tossed  around." 

Aminta  kept  her  eyes  on  the  soapy  water  and  replied,  "Was  noth- 
ing, ma'am." 

Miss  Murphy  fished  through  the  bubbles  with  her  hands.  She 
scolded,  "Nothing?  I  saw  you  throw  something  into  the  water.  We 
didn't  hire  you  to  abuse  my  things,  and  especially  not  my  good  china. 
These  plates  have  been  the  wedding  china  for  Weaver  brides  for  four 
generations."  Miss  Murphy  recovered  the  plate  from  the  sink  and  in- 
spected the  intricate  gold  pattern.  With  a  harrumph.  Miss  Murphy  be- 
gan a  lecture  new  to  Aminta's  ears,  on  respect  for  tradition.  Aminta 
huddled  over  the  pile  of  dishes  and  stared  out  the  window. 

When  the  young  Mister  Murphy  arrived  that  evening,  he  brought 
with  him  a  check  for  Aminta.  Sitting  at  the  spotless  table,  the  young 
man  stated  that  tomorrow  Miss  Murphy  would  go  to  Whitaker  and  that 
Aminta's  services  as  housekeeper  would  no  longer  be  needed.  Unsettled 
by  the  suggestion  of  retirement,  Aminta  began  to  pace  through  the  rooms, 
where  Miss  Murphy  had  planned  afternoon  teas  and  Mah-jhongg  with 
the  girls  a  thousand  times  over.  She  walked  home  that  night  and  tried  to 
forget  that  Monday  was  coming. 

This  evening,  Aminta  tried  to  prepare  herself  for  her  first  Mon- 
day in  nineteen  years.  She  tried  to  anticipate  her  routine  for 
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Moving  Day 


Monday,  but  found  her  mind  blank.  As  she  lay  in  bed,  she  thought  only 
about  Miss  Murphy  and  how  she  would  move  all  over  again  and  won- 
dered who  would  wash  her  china.  Aminta  did  not  sleep  until  she  heard 
the  clock  downstairs  strike  twelve. 
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OF  STELLA'S  STEADFAST  BEAUTY 


Jennifer  Crutcher 


at  the  day's  end 
she  prepares  herself 
diligently 

to  look  like  a  woman 
should  look  at  night 
when  the  town  is  roaring 

chestnut  hair 
cropped 
in  a  bob 

unfashionable 

for  her  time 

but  well-suited  for  her 

lipstick  the  color 
of  an  olive's  pimento 
stains  her  lips; 

her  yellowed  teeth 
lighter  against  the  hue 
that  defies  age 

inky  black  eyes 
suggesting  and  setting 
a  spirit  for  the  evening 

and  of  that  night 
in  the  hub  of  that 
roaring  city 
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Of  Stella 's  Steadfast  Beauty 


the  people  will  speak 
her  name  to  each  other 
as  she  walks  by 

and  her  woman  scent 

of  patchouli  and  facial  powder 

follows  at  a  distance  her  body 

follows  as  she 
descends  the  crowd 
passes  the  right  people 

only  to  have  remarked 
"My,  but  isn't  she  just 
stunning." 
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SUNSET 

Chhsta  Shiisko 


tit) 
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VISIT  TO  AN  UNCLE 
Johns  Island,  South  Carolina 


Thea  Galenes 


I. 

When  I  was  a  child 
you  were  no  more  than 
a  dream,  someone  I  knew 
only  from  the  bitterness 
of  another — 

my  father,  who  barely  spoke  of  you, 
held  his  fury  like  an  infant. 

Each  year 
the  magnolia  tree 
blossomed  unnoticed; 
leaves  widened, 
then  withered, 
covered  the  ground. 

II. 

History  draws  its  maps 

in  blood.  Our  own  bodies 

could  be  countries 

from  which  the  dead  escape; 

we  forget  that  they  are 

rooted  in  us  like  trees. 

III. 

I  find  you  here 
in  this  place  of  mourning; 
you  call  it  home, 
where  the  yards  are  no  long  frill 
of  children,  and  the  milk- 
cow  dried  up  years  ago. 
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Tell  me,  then,  From  where 
does  the  beauty  come? 

Grass  collecting  in  clumps 

around  the  coops, 

the  leaning  garage, 

the  flowers 

shoving  their  bodies  upward 

through  the  earth — 

all  of  these  you  call  home. 

Nearby,  the  marsh  screams 

its  story.  Night  seeps  through. 

IV. 

If  happiness  means 

beginning  each  day 

not  knowing  where  you  are, 

you  are  happy. 

You  stumble  through 

the  maze  of  your  house, 

past  the  old  stained 

couch,  a  bowl  of  silk 

flowers,  through  a  room  of 

photographs — all  of  this 

as  if  for  the  first  time. 

Sometimes  you  wake 

in  the  night 

and  tell  yourself 

that  this  is  where 

you  want  to  be, 

but  outside  your  window 

wait  phantoms  of  remorse. 
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Visit  to  an  Uncle 


You  hold  the  fliture 
by  its  neck. 

V. 

Remember, 

you  were  once 

a  young  lover, 

your  heart 

full  of  blossoms; 

remember,  we  were  all 

that  brilliant  once. 

Now  the  garden  is  empty; 

we  have  found 

that  we  are  all  barren, 

everything  we've  known 

has  tumbled  back 

into  the  earth, 

and  we  begin  our  slow  dance  with  grief. 
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BOATHOUSE 


Devon  Vasconcellos 
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TRACKS  FROM  HERE 


Anne  Jones 

Something  for  forgiveness: 

the  mid-month's  reasonless  flux  and 
sun-torched  vines,  recklessly  filed 
walled  a  space  of  earth  where 

once  I  caught  the 
stench  of  wilting  life, 

between  toes,  lichens  had  been  confused  for  silver, 
alive  in  their  slippery  congregations 

A  damp,  crooked  night  and 
the  Rappahnnock's  mouth 
is  no  comfort  in  the  heated  perfume  of  soil. 

One  starving  current, 
bought  a  fascination  for  a  fisherman's  silken  lines 
and  senseless,  colloquial  jive. 

This  time  I  came  tracks  from  here  where 
once  I  wished  you  could  have  seen, 
rye  fields  humbled  to  a  pigeon's  ailing  gray. 

Night  shades  cast 
in  an  honest  fusion  of  rhythm  and  air,  I'd  trust 
the  fragile  stalks  and  meager  limbs  to 

A  night  this  modest  in 
stuttering  lanterns  and  quaking  blue-grass, 
and  think,  upward 

tilting  on  Orion's  hapless  maze: 
how  tracks  from  here  I  'd  take  you, 
in  the  folding  of  the  day. 
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THE  RAIN  FELL  THE  DAY  YOU  LEFT 

Aimee  Armentrout 

I  was  outside  that  day 

When  your  dark  eyes 

Embedded  in  me  hke  dust 

And  I  knew  that  my  failure 

would  change  things. 

My  blood  left  my  heart 

And  so  much  foolishness 

Of  thoughtful  hearts 

Led  me  to  you. 

I  don't  know  when 

I  came  inside; 

Maybe  it  was  morning. 

Over  cigarettes  and  the  glowing  sky. 

The  sky  was  so  endearing  and  clean 

And  I  felt  hope 

In  my  soiled  hands. 

I  lost  track  soon  after 

Of  the  mistaken  self 

I  used  to  be. 

Games  you  controlled 

Tore  me  apart. 

You  may  no  longer  sleep  beside  me 

Breaking  me  with  your  love 

But  your  taste  lingers  in  my  soul. 

The  rain  fell  the  morning  you  left. 

And  although  the  cigarettes 

Perfumed  the  air 

I  could  still  smell  you 

And  knew  you  trembled  still  when  you  saw  me 

Your  lips  were  sweet  and  the  embrace  was  deep; 

But  I  knew  you  had  never  left. 
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BLIND 

Sarah  Dean 

I  tried  to  unfold  the  letter  with  one  hand,  keeping  my  other  hand 
on  the  bar  to  support  me  as  the  train  lurched  to  its  next  stop.  I  just 
prayed  to  God  someone  would  get  off  at  the  next  stop  so  I  could  get  a 
seat.  You  might  as  well  go  back  to  bed  if  you  got  on  the  train  and  you 
had  to  stand.  It  was  just  a  guarantee  it  was  going  to  be  a  shitty  day.  I 
scanned  the  car.  No  one  was  getting  off.  I  slid  my  hand  up  higher  on  the 
bar  to  make  room  for  a  lady  that  had  gotten  on.  You'd  think  they  could 
clean  the  bars  once  in  a  while.  It  was  all  grimy— I  could  just  see  some 
little  kid  licking  the  thing,  or  some  300-pound  guy's  hand  sweating  all 
over  it. 

I  rubbed  the  letter  across  my  chest,  trying  to  get  the  creases  out 
of  it.  The  train  took  off  again,  lurching  my  body  backwards.  I  was  used 
to  that  by  now.  I  was  in  some  sort  of  rhythm  after  all  these  days  and 
years.  Go.  Stop.  Go.  Stop.  Go.  Funny  that  the  train  used  to  throw  me 
a  little  when  I  first  started  riding  it.  Now  I  just  let  my  body  go  limp.  I 
move  with  the  jolts  now. 

My  eyes  were  killing  me.  I'd  worked  till  two  last  night  on  a 
shoot  in  the  city.  I'd  had  a  lot  of  hours  like  that  lately.  I'd  worked  the 
last  couple  of  weekends,  too,  editing,  finishing  touches.  But  it  was  worth 
it,  I  thought,  as  the  people  got  on  and  off  at  the  next  stop.  I  loved  my 
job.  I  looked  up;  still  no  seats.  It  was  definitely  going  to  be  a  shitty  day. 
I  sighed.  I  always  felt  old  when  I  sighed.  I  mean,  that's  something  my 
mother  did.  These  huge  sighs  that  came  from  God  knows  where  inside 
of  her.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  made  me  think  of  those  nights  when 
she'd  lecture  me  after  I  came  in  really  late  and  she'd  been  waiting  up  for 
me.  She  had  these  tired  eyes  and  this  rehearsed,  pleading  voice  that  had 
to  pretend  there  was  still  a  point  in  reprimanding.  I  needed  to  stop  sigh- 
ing. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looking  down  from  the  lights  that  pul- 
sated past  the  windows,  I  started  to  read  the  letter. 
Dear  Ben  and  Laura, 

Hey.  I  took  a  trip  out  to  the  coast  last  night  with  some  friends. 
We  were  having  a  little  cookout  you  know—nothing  like  the  bonfires  we 
used  to  make.   It  made  me  feel  old  realizing  how  little  lighter  fluid  we 
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used  .  Anyway,  it  got  me  thinking  about  all  of  us  in  our  wilder  days. 
How  is  New  York  treating  you  both  ?  I  guess  after  four  years  the 
muggings  have  become  routine  and  you  don 't  miss  clear  days  anymore. 
No,  you  two  executives  make  Oscoda  proud.  I  can't  believe  it's  been 
eight  years  already. 

I  smiled,  a  little.  My  dad  got  sent  to  a  small  Air  Force  base  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  I  had  done  my  Junior  and  Senior  year  at 
the  small  high  school  there.  Those  were  great  years.  They  were  full  of 
all  that  fun  bullshit  that  just  didn't  happen  anymore.  I  met  Laura  there, 
little  realizing  that  the  girl  who  sat  behind  me  in  politics  would  be  my 
wife  in  a  few  years.  She  was  talking  in  class  one  day,  but  the  teacher 
thought  it  was  me.  She  chewed  me  out  in  front  of  the  whole  class~I 
guess  she  was  a  little  fed  up.  I  think  we  were  in  the  middle  of  taking  a 
test  or  something,  if  I  can  remember.  Of  course  I  didn't  say  anything.  I 
mean,  what  was  I  going  to  say?  But,  boom,  that  clenched  it  for  Laura. 
She  always  says  that's  when  she  fell  for  me.  I  don't  know,  I  mean,  I 
never  really  noticed  her  before.  Funny  how  things  that  big  always  seem 
to  happen  without  you  even  realizing  it.  I  mean,  one  damn  reprimand? 
Laura  and  I  sometimes  kid  about  that,  saying  we  wouldn't  be  together  if 
that  teacher  hadn't  yelled  at  me  that  day.  But  I  really  wonder. 

The  letter  was  from  Scooter,  one  of  our  best  friends  from  those 
old  days.  I  could  hardly  remember  his  real  name,  if  that  tells  you  any- 
thing about  the  guy.  Scott,  I'm  pretty  sure.  Just  the  nicest  guy  you'd 
ever  meet.  One  of  those  guys  that's  so  nice  he  can't  get  any  girls.  Happy- 
go-lucky,  kinda  goofy;  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Scooter  and  I  never 
thought  of  calling  him  anything  else.  He  had  this  blond  hair  that  was 
always  all  messed  up  and  he  was  always  smiling— more  like  grinning— 
all  goofy.  I  always  sort  of  see  him  as  a  kid  when  I  think  about  him.  It's 
like  he  wasn't  meant  to  ever  be  an  adult. 

But  God,  thinking  about  Scooter  always  made  me  smile.  So 
goofy.  Laura  and  I  loved  him.  I  didn't  have  much  time  to  think  about 
him  though.  I  felt  bad  that  the  letter  had  been  sitting  there  for  the  past 
three  days.  Someone  takes  the  time  to  write  a  letter  and  I  don't  even 
have  the  time  to  read  it. 
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It  was  great  talking  to  you  all  last  week.  You  guys  sound  like 
you  're  staying  really  busy.  I  ran  into  Dan  and  Jill  the  other  day.  They 
said  to  tell  you  hi.  They—1  squinted.  It  was  hard  to  read  his  writing  — 
came  over  the  other  night  and  we  all  played  cards.  We  had  a  few  beers 
and  it  was  almost  like  old  times. 

I'm  working  in  a  new  place  now.  They  pay  a  little  better,  which 
is  nice.  It's  still  a  bakery,  but  I  guess  this  one  is  a  little  upscale.  You 
know  these  yuppie  moms— Wonder  Bread  isn't  good  enough  for  their 
kids  anymore.  I  work  the  early  shift,  which  means  I  have  to  be  there  by 
six.  It's  kind  of  rough,  but  I  usually  can't  sleep  late  anyway.  It's  nice 
though.  I'm  always  out  by  12  or  I. 

Laura  and  I  were  the  only  ones  from  high  school  to  go  to  Michi- 
gan. Scooter  had  gone  to  Northern  for  a  little  while,  but  his  diabetes  had 
begun  to  act  up  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  so  much  he  had  to  drop  out. 

I  know  he  wasn't  rocket  science  material,  but  he  had  done  pretty 
well  in  school.  I  think  he  had  wanted  to  be  a  computer  teacher.  Some- 
thing like  that.  I  never  thought  the  guy  would  end  up  working  in  a 
bakery.  That  depressed  the  hell  out  of  me.  How  could  you  love  a  life 
like  that?  Making  yuppie  bread  and  gourmet  doughnuts  out  in  the  middle 
of  podunk  god  knows  where  for  all  these  rat  racers. 

The  train  stopped  again.  Some  big  guy  plowed  past  me.  The 
comer  of  his  briefcase  hit  me  right  in  the  kneecap.  I  hated  guys  like 
that.  Those  are  the  types  that  never  say  excuse  me,  either. 

That  usually  leaves  me  enough  time  to  take  a  nap  if  I  need  to  or 
get  in  a  little  fishing.  I've  been  kind  of  tired  lately,  but  other  than  that 
things  have  been  going  really  good  lately. 

I  noticed  that  the  lines  of  his  writing  were  all  crooked.  His  writ- 
ing was  getting  harder  and  harder  to  read.  The  diabetes  was  making 
him  go  blind. 

That  depressed  me  more  than  the  thought  of  him  working  in  a 
bakery.  I  mean,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  soon.  What  the  hell  kind  of 
a  life  was  that?  Just  going  on  day  after  day.  He'd  probably  have  to 
make  his  life  all  regimented.  Certain  times  and  places  for  everything. 
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He'd  have  to  keep  all  his  shirts  of  one  color  in  one  drawer.  All  his  pants 
would  be  hanging  in  order  of  color.  And  socks.  What  could  you  do  with 
socks?  It's  not  like  you  could  keep  those  damn  things  in  order.  Hell,  I 
couldn't  even  keep  my  own  socks  in  order.  He'd  probably  have  to  wear 
one  color  of  socks  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  had  an  awful  vision  of  Scooter 
sitting  there  in  a  nice  suit,  and  then  crossing  his  leg  and  having  an  awful 
white  sock  gaping  out  between  his  pants  and  his  shoes.  Or  wearing 
black  socks  with  his  tennis  shoes  and  soccer  shorts.  I  hated  when  people 
did  that.  He'd  never  be  able  to  play  soccer  again.  We'd  played  together 
on  the  team  in  high  school.  That  seemed  like  ages  ago.  I  hadn't  played 
but  once  or  twice  since  graduation.  Imagine,  wearing  one  color  of  socks 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It's  like  there's  no  way  you  could  choose.  Pair 
of  white  socks  out  of  the  drawer  every  morning.  After  a  while,  you'd 
probably  forget  there  were  black  and  blue  socks,  gray,  paisley.  I  won- 
dered if  you  forgot  colors  after  you  went  blind. 

I  was  nudged  to  the  other  side  of  the  train  by  the  masses  of  people 
that  got  on  at  the  next  stop.  I  hated  this  part  of  the  ride.  Wall-to-wall 
people  stuck  in  a  little  car.  You'd  think  we  were  going  to  some  great 
sold-out  concert  the  way  we  put  up  with  all  of  this  every  day.  You'd 
think  there  was  some  great  destination  this  train  was  headed  for—the 
zoo  or  Yankee  Stadium,  or  one  of  those  weekend  getaway  spa  things 
they  were  always  advertising  for.  Suddenly  I  had  some  crazy  idea  of 
telling  some  kid  or  some  foreign  person  who  didn't  speak  English  that 
this  train  was  going  to  the  zoo,  just  for  the  hell  of  it. 

But  the  train  just  goes  to  one  end  of  the  track  and  then  back, 
back  and  forth  all  day  until  it  stops  at  the  end  of  the  line  around  twelve. 
I  know  because  one  time  I  fell  asleep  on  the  train  and  got  stuck  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  I  had  to  call  my  wife  to  come  pick  me  up.  I  was  awak- 
ened by  some  voice  booming  about  how  it  was  the  end  of  the  line  and 
the  train  would  now  be  stopping  for  the  evening  and  thanks  for  traveling 
with  them—like  I  had  a  choice.  Imagine,  driving  the  train  all  day  and 
making  those  inane  announcements  all  day  long.  Next  stop... I'd  go  nuts. 
One  day  I'd  probably  just  lose  it  and  have  one  of  those  wild  mental 
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breakdowns  you  always  read  about. 

If  you  are  ever  in  the  neighborhood,  make  sure  you  drop  by. 
Take  a  break  sometime  and  come  on  out.  It's  been  a  while  since  we've 
all  had  a  night  on  the  town. 

That  made  me  feel  like  I  was  missing  something.  Did  he  want 
us  to  come  visit?  Maybe  he  was  lonely.  It  had  to  be  hard  on  him,  living 
alone  and  working  in  a  bakery  every  single  day.  Now  I  felt  guilty.  I 
mean,  here's  Scooter,  the  kid,  going  blind,  and  we  haven't  even  been 
out  to  visit  him.  God,  how  could  I  ever  get  time  off?  Laura  couldn't 
even  get  more  than  two  days  off  for  Christmas.  But  I  guess  we  had  to 
remember  there  were  people  out  there  worse  than  us.  Maybe  we  could 
work  it  out  somehow.  We  could  do  it  for  Scooter,  poor  guy. 

I  was  getting  hot.  You'd  think  they  could  at  least  air-condition 
these  things.  I  looked  out  the  windows,  as  if  the  fluorescent  lights  on 
the  concrete  walls  could  tell  me  how  far  I  had  to  go  until  I  reached  my 
destination.  I  had  no  idea  how  long  it  would  be  until  we  emerged  from 
the  tunnel  and  stopped,  but  I  hoped  it  wasn't  much  farther  because  I 
couldn't  take  much  more. 

The  rest  of  his  letter  was  just  a  little  bit  more  about  the  little  trips 
he'd  been  taking,  how  much  he  liked  the  new  area  he  was  living  in,  and 
all  these  little  project  things  he  was  working  on.  He  must  be  bored  to  be 
doing  that  kind  of  stuff.  Painting  and  photography.  Who  in  the  hell  had 
time  for  that  kind  of  stuff? 

The  train  finally  stopped.  I  quickly  folded  the  letter  and  shoved 
it  in  my  pocket,  waiting  to  exit  the  train.  The  people  slowly  filed  off  the 
train.  You'd  think  that  after  doing  this  every  day  they  might  get  the 
hang  of  it  and  do  it  a  little  quicker.  But  people  exited  the  train  at  the 
same  slow  pace  every  day. 

I  slugged  through  the  slow  migration  up  the  steps  and  finally 
found  myself  on  the  ground  floor  of  Grand  Central  Station.  I  passed  by 
a  little  shop  and  decided  to  go  in  and  grab  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  a 
bakery.  Looking  at  the  rows  of  croissants  and  baguettes,  I  thought  of 
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Scooter,  getting  up  every  morning  to  make  them.  I  looked  at  the  bran 
muffms  in  perfect  order,  and  suddenly  all  I  could  see  were  rows  of  socks 
in  neat  order.  But  I  didn't  just  see  white  or  black  socks,  I  saw  rows  of 
socks  of  every  imaginable  color  on  earth.  I  could  see  reds  and  oranges 
and  stripes  and  plaid  socks  and  those  gay  Santa  Christmas  socks,  all 
neatly  paired  off. 

I  gave  the  cashier  my  change  quickly,  and  I  left  the  store.  I 
sipped  the  scalding  black  coffee  slowly.  I  took  small  sips.  And  I  started 
thinking  about  Scooter  again. 

I  was  still  thinking  about  him  when  I  was  standing  outside,  hail- 
ing a  taxi.  I  got  in  and  slouched  down  in  the  old  green  vinyl  seat.  I 
perched  the  Styrofoam  cup  of  coffee  on  my  thigh  with  my  hand.  That 
coffee  was  hot.  I  could  feel  it  through  the  cup.  I  looked  out  the  window, 
at  the  buildings.  They  reminded  me  of  the  pages  of  one  of  those  cartoon 
books  I  had  when  I  was  a  kid.  I'd  flip  through  the  pages  of  the  book, 
and  the  little  stick  man  would  run  and  run.  The  skyscrapers  ran  by  me 
then,  like  a  fleeing  little  stick  man.  I  thought  about  Scooter.  I  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  go  blind.  I  wondered  how  he  could  go  on, 
knowing  every  day  he  would  see  less.  God,  I  felt  bad  for  that  kid.  Little 
blonde  kid  with  that  goofy  grin  and  a  heart  that  wouldn't  stop.  I  decided 
I  would  ask  my  wife  if  we  should  invite  him  to  the  city.  I  thought  he 
should  see  it  before  it  was  too  late. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  IN  SUMMER 


Emily  Clark 

You're  on  the  cement  walk  in  front  of  your  house 
surrounded  by  Grandpa's  begonias  in  wooden  boxes. 
Your  pink  plastic  glasses  have  slid  down  your  nose  again, 
you're  shifting  your  weight, 
struggling  to  stand  up  on  your  own, 
smiling  like  an  awkward  toddler. 

Grandma,  did  you  know 
did  you  understand  you  were  going  to  die? 
You  look  at  me  from  the  photograph. 
Are  you  speaking  to  me  again? 

A  fleeting  clarity 

has  crossed  your  blank  blue  eyes. 

You  look  hopeful. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WALL 


Thea  Galenes 
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FOR  SUNNY 


Fionna  Matheson 


Women  hold 

secrets 

in  their  children 

like  bowls  of  water 

they  are  careful  -' 

not  to  spill 

Covering  them  with 
soft  bodies 
to  keep  reckless 
winds  from  stirring 
the  surface 

In  vivid  silences 
on  the  edge  of  waking 
mothers  hover  like  phantoms 
watching 

from  doorways  and 
small  windows 

Voices  low  and 
melodic  with  prayer 

But  sometimes 
they  glow,  breaking 
through  thick  veils 
of  dust  and  burning 
off  the  dew  of 
mourning 
with  triumphant  song 

Like  the  sun 

that  has  hidden  to 
give  glory 
to  fainter  stars 
nebulous  and  wonderful 

but  far  from  complete 
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Mothers  nurse  their 
infants  with  light 
and  songs  that  rise 
silver  and  floating 
into  the  night 
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BETWEEN  SOAP  OPERAS 


Aimee  Armentrout 

I  guess  you  could  say  I'm  jealous.  I  mean,  I  have  every  right  to 
be.  I  never  knew  why  my  husband  made  me  leave  in  the  first  place,  I 
just  know  that  it  was  made  pretty  damn  evident  to  me  that  my  husband 
was,  in  fact,  no  longer  my  husband.  He  was  no  longer  a  part  of  my  life. 
I  seemed  to  be  the  last  person  to  know  this.  ; 

Amber  is  the  shortest  woman  I've  ever  seen  my  husband  around. 
He  used  to  make  it  a  point  to  call  to  my  attention  those  kinds  of  women, 
those  women  so  short  that  even  a  six-year-old  seemed  to  dominate  over 
them.  I  don't  have  a  six-year-old,  I'm  just  speaking  from  what  I've 
seen,  from  what  I've  been  told.  At  least  she  never  has  to  think  twice 
about  wearing  high  heels  out.  I  always  had  to  make  sure  I  wasn't  towering 
over  him. 

Thank  God  we  never  had  children.  To  pollute  the  world  with 
smaller,  screaming  versions  of  ourselves  would  be  a  national  sin.  A  sin 
you  regret  so  much,  you  find  yourself  going  to  mass  every  morning, 
even  though  you  aren't  religious,  and  you  find  yourself  always  taking 
communion,  always  praying,  confessing,  trying  to  explain  to  God  what 
the  hell  you  and  your  husband  were  thinking  when  you  decided  to  have 
a  baby. 

I  never  went  to  mass,  to  any  kind  of  church,  my  husband  never 
saw  the  point  in  it.  We  just  seemed  to  live  around  each  other,  to  live  in 
a  state  of  marital  expectations  that  were  never  spoken  of.  Maybe  that's 
why  it  came  as  a  slight  shock  to  me  when  Amber  came  trotting  up  to  my 
door  on  April  1 1 ,  sometime  between  Days  of  Our  Lives  and  One  Life  to 
Live,  telling  me  I  had  to  leave.  I  had  to  pack  everything  I  owned  or 
everything  I  didn't  own,  and  leave. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  He  was  happy  with  her,  I  was  sure,  as  I  sat 
in  my  car,  the  car  I've  sat  in  for  many  hours  before,  waiting  to  see  if  he 
was  home,  if  he  would  talk  to  me.  He  never  does.  Amber's  little  red 
sports  car  made  its  way  up  the  driveway  as  though  it  was  entering  some 
greater,  more  meaningful  world.  She  stepped  out,  her  small,  toothpick- 
like legs  extending  out  to  the  ground,  and  I  was  sure  they  would  break 
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in  half,  crack  and  crumble  once  she  tried  to  stand.  She  was  so  incredibly 
short.  She  was  standing  up,  but  stooped  down  to  reach  to  the  back  seat. 
She  pulled  out  a  bag  of  groceries  and  slammed  the  door,  her  tiny  white 
hands  pressing  against  the  door  as  though  they  were  covered  in  glue,  the 
door  making  the  only  noise  on  the  perfect,  family-of-four  block  of  houses. 

Amber  was  really  a  rather  beautiful  girl.  She  just  happened  to 
be  the  girl  who  now  slept  in  my  bed,  under  my  sheets,  with  my  husband. 
Amber  made  those  sheets  like  wax  paper,  dry  and  rough;  that  made  me 
never  want  to  go  back.  But,  if  she  were  not  there,  things  would  be 
different,  I  was  sure  of  it.  My  husband  would  still  love  me,  we  would 
still  be  lying  together  under  those  comforting  sheets,  those  sheets  that 
never  even  hinted  to  me  that  I  was  not  what  he  wanted. 

I  must  have  been  oblivious  to  everything.  Most  wives  would 
notice  when  their  husband  smelled  like  stale  cigarettes.  They  would 
notice  the  small,  annoying  habits  he  had  picked  up.  But,  he  and  I,  we 
never  spoke.  Or  maybe,  we  just  rarely  spoke.  To  say  that  I  didn't  know 
him  would  be  somewhat  true,  but  he  also  didn't  know  me.  He  didn't 
know  that  I  wanted  a  baby,  that  I  felt  I  was  ready  for  that  step.  I  knew, 
though,  that  having  a  child  would  force  us  to  speak,  force  us  to  notice 
each  other,  force  us  to  love. 

April  1 1 ,  when  Amber  came  to  my  house  permanently,  like  some 
orphaned  child  who  had  finally  found  the  home  she  knew  would  last 
forever,  was  the  day  I  found  two  packs  of  cigarettes  in  the  pocket  of  his 
sports  coat. 

Amber  was  standing  in  my  doorway  in  my  house,  flicking  her 
cigarette,  letting  the  ashes  soil  the  doormat.  She  was  leaning  her  weight 
on  her  left  foot,  her  hand  on  her  hip.  My  husband  had  stopped  smoking 
in  college,  had  sworn  never  to  touch  the  damn  things  again. 

"You're  Sadie,  right?"  Amber  brought  the  cigarette  to  her  lips 
and  closed  her  eyes,  her  dark  eyebrows  lowering  as  she  inhaled  deeply. 
Her  blonde  hair  was  dark  at  the  roots  and  seemed  to  spring  out  eternally, 
never  pretty,  but  always  there,  whether  you  wanted  to  notice  it  or  noti  I 
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"Yes...,"  I  said,  as  though  I  wasn't  even  sure  myself  of  who  I 
was  anymore,  if  my  name  was  really  Sadie  at  all.  I  was  nodding,  as 
though  trying  to  reassure  myself,  saying,  "Sadie,  be  calm.  You  don't 
know  this  woman,  she  doesn't  know  you.  Be  calm." 

Amber  did  know  me,  though.  Knew  I  had  dark  hair,  but  my 
husband  had  always  thought  I  should  lighten  it.  Knew  I  wanted  children, 
but  never  seemed  to  be  ready  for  them.  Knew  I  did  not  work  and 
somehow  managed  to  know  absolutely  nothing  about  my  husband's  job. 
Knew  I  was  not  lovable,  not  there  for  my  husband,  as,  of  course,  this 
woman,  this  girl,  was  there  for  him  all  of  the  time.  I  was  inevitably 
useless,  old  news,  no  longer  an  item  my  husband  wanted.  He  was  ready 
to  turn  me  in,  exchange  me  for  another  one,  and  the  clerk  would  say, 
"And,  what  is  your  reason  for  returning  this  item?"  My  husband  would 
scrunch  up  his  face  as  though  he  didn't  really  know  when  he  knew  all 
along. 

"I  guess...  I  guess  it  just  didn't  work  like  I  thought  it  would.  I 
guess  I'm  just  not  satisfied  with  the  product,  with  the  quality.  Perhaps 
you  have  something  a  little  cheaper,  but  still  in  good  condition?" 

"Well,  your  husband  told  me  to  tell  you  that  you  need  to  pack 
your  things  and  leave.  Pack  enough  for  a  couple  days  and  fmd  some 
place  to  stay.  He'll  contact  you  soon  to  setde  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  He 
wanted  me  to  tell  you  that."  Amber  had  said  this  as  though  she  was 
proud  of  herself  for  having  remembered  it.  As  though  it  was  her  greatest 
accomplishment  in  her  brief  life. 

I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  say  anything.  Maybe  I  had  nothing  to 
say.  Maybe  it  was  like  all  those  other  times  when  neither  of  us  ever  had 
anything  to  say.  I  just  stared  at  her,  at  her  eyes,  as  though  they  could  tell 
me  something  no  one  else  had  the  courage  to  tell  me.  He  no  longer 
loved  me.  He  was  bored,  he  was  so  bored,  he  couldn't  even  bear  to 
speak  to  me  face  to  face  in  the  house  we  had  shared  for  nine  years. 

I  think  I  was  still  staring  at  her  when  the  notion  came  to  me  that 
this  could  be  a  good  thing.  That  I  could  be  liberated  from  this  man 
forever  because  he  was,  after  all,  unbelievably  pompous  and  sloppy  in 
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everything  that  he  did  or  didn't  do.  But,  he  was  all  I  had  known,  and 
eventually.  Amber,  or  a  million  others  like  her,  would  have  shown  up  at 
my  door  no  matter  what  because  no  one  wants  a  woman  who  doesn't 
love  them  back.  I  could  only  pray  for  one  thing.  "I  hope  the  sex  is  bad; 
he'll  definitely  come  back  to  me  then,"  I  said  to  myself,  sitting  in  my 
car  across  the  street  from  my  home  because  it  still  is  my  home. 

Amber  would  get  old,  too.  Old  and  boring  and  lifeless  and  then 
he  would  exchange  her  for  something  nicer,  or  his  taste  would  just  get 
worse,  and  he'd  go  for  the  cheap  generic  brand.  I  bit  my  lip  as  I  watched 
Amber  unlock  my  front  door  and  scrape  her  feet  against  my  welcome 
doormat  that  had  the  sunflowers  and  pansies  on  it.  She  was  grinding  her 
feet  into  the  mat,  as  though  she  wanted  to  embed  her  cigarette  ashes  in 
there  so  deeply,  I  would  never  be  able  to  forget  them.  Amber  was  cheap 
and  generic.  I  wondered  where  he  got  her.  Could  he  go  even  cheaper, 
even  lower? 

I  suppose  I  should  love  what  we  had.  What  we  had  in  the 
beginning.  But,  I  sat  in  my  car  for  hours,  watching  the  way  she  closed 
the  blinds  at  night,  the  way  he  looked  out  the  bathroom  window  right 
after  he'd  shaved  in  the  morning,  and  I  knew  things  were  never  that 
gentle.  They  were  silent.  Silent  and  forced  and  terribly  suffocating. 
The  house  was  that  way,  but  I  loved  it  for  that,  I  loved  the  way  it  made 
me  feel  as  though  I  belonged  when  my  husband  and  I  would  sit  in  the 
den,  and  he  would  read  and  I  would  read  and  we  would  just  read  for 
hours.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  wanted  me  to  get  him  anything,  and  he 
always  said  no.  He  always  got  it  himself. 
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Thea  Galenes 
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THE  CHILD  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 


Nichi  Benson 

She  is  not  standing  with  her  knees  bent, 

Uke  children  do  when  they  have  just  learned  to  walk 

and  the  rough  of  the  pavement  on  their  feet  is  new. 

She  is  surer  than  the  aim  of  the  photographer- 

her  father-who  leans  back  on  heels, 

moving  his  fingers  awkwardly  on  the  camera 

to  catch  her  fleeting  pose. 
One  of  her  small  hands  is  in  motion  too,  as  if  to  grab  on 

to  and  hold  the 
reflection  of  the  tree  in  the  puddle  in  which  she  stands. 
Her  tightiy  curling  hair, 

the  intricate  yellow  and  red  design  of  the  peasant  dress  she  wears, 
the  cool  avacado  green  of  the  car  in  the  drive  behind  her~ 
these  things  I  will  not  remember 
in  a  month— 
But  her  face 

so  much  like  the  one  I  know  now 
sideways  and  smiling  in  concentration 
for  any  look  from  the  man  behind  the  camera. 

I  have  seen  her  in  the  moming 

stumbling  through  her  careful  rituals; 

careful  like  a  mother  singing  to  her  quiet  child 

in  the  hush  and  black  of  his  room, 

careful  like  the  woman  in  her  garden 

tending  to  her  warm  and  waitng  roses. 

And  I  wonder  if  her  father, 

all  those  years  ago, 

realized  the  power  of  her  slight  and  watchful  face 

framed  in  the  silence  of  a  street  in  late  evening. 
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DREAM 

Melissa  Cicotello 


We  must  save  the  people 
in  the  restaurant  from 
the  Hitler  \^per  Rays! 
Quick!  Squash  the  peas! 
Pour  on  the  white  powder 
and  we  will  save  the  world, 
or  maybe  I'll  just  wake  up. 
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Jennifer  Crutcher 

The  napkins  had  been  printed  incorrecdy.  A  mistake,  the  company 
had  said.  The  napkins  were  supposed  to  read  "Lee's  Villa"  yet  the  napkin 
company  had  printed  it  "Lee's  Ville."  The  owner,  Lee  Garcia,  or  Mr.  Lee  as 
everyone  called  him,  was  furious.  His  neon  sign  outside  read  "Lee's  Villa" 
and  his  napkins  read  something  entirely  different.  One  glance  at  the  napkins 
and  Mr.  Lee  was  outside,  staring  up  at  his  sign,  his  hands  covering  his  eyes, 
squinting  into  the  sun. 

"I'll  be  damned!  Ville!  Villa!  What  the  hell  is  a  Ville?  Who's 
going  to  want  to  eat  Mexican  food  at  a  place  with  the  word  "Ville"  in  the 
name?  It  sounds  like  the  name  of  a  damned  town!"  After  much  fuss,  the 
neon  sign  was  changed  to  Lee's  Ville,  when  the  employees  insisted  such  a 
mistake  could  be  considered  interesting,  if  the  little  mishap  were  humorously 
told  on  the  front  of,  say,  the  menu  for  all  the  customers  to  see.  It  would  give 
them  something  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Lee,  the  cook  had  said.  You're  probably 
right,  Mr.  Lee  had  retorted,  and  all  was  well  at  Lee's  Ville,  the  finest  Mexican 
restaurant  in  Boone's  City,  Texas. 

Mr.  Lee  was  certainly  interested  in  keeping  business  as  usual,  if  not 
better,  since  the  new  eating  place,  The  Blossom,  had  been  newly  completed 
in  what  was  the  vacant  lot  directly  across  the  street.  The  news  of  The  Blossom 
was  all  over  town,  ads  blaring  over  the  radio.  The  local  radio  personality, 
Henry  Irving  and  his  charismatic  voice,  had  been  selling  the  new  restaurant 
like  mad.  The  Blossom  had  billboards  and  fliers  and  even  a  catchy  new 
jingle  Henry  sang  at  the  top  of  what  seemed  like  every  hour  on  the  hour. 

"That's  right,  ladies  and  gents.  The  Blossom  is  now  open  for  business 
in  its  new  location  on  Orlando  street.  Dine  in  or  carry  out  when  you're  on 
the  job.  Delivery  is  free.  'When  you  want  food  that's  great,  call  8-7-7-1-9- 
4-8!"  he  crooned.  You  could  practically  hear  him  smiling  over  the  radio. 
You  could  tell  he  really  was  hungry,  right  then,  at  8:02  that  morning,  and 
probably  called  The  Blossom  and  had  them  deliver  him  sandwiches  around 
noon  every  day,  when  he  was  near  exhaustion  from  doing  car  ads  for  John 
Pepperman's  Ford  dealership,  or,  ironically,  car  repair  ads  for  Mick  Addison's 
"Mick's  Fix." 

Mr.  Lee  was  furious  about  The  Blossom. 

"Carmen,  you  eat  there?"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  pointing  across  the 
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street  to  the  new  restaurant. 

"No,  never,"  I  said.  Although  I  had  thought  about  it,  I  decided 
ordering  even  a  simple  club  sandwich  would  be  a  bad  idea,  seeing  as  how 
Mr.  Lee  was  hysterical  over  its  mere  existence. 

"Good,  never  eat  there,"  he  muttered,  making  a  small,  but  not 
unnoticed  obscene  hand  gesture  toward  the  place,  grimacing  in  its  direction. 
"Look  how  they  have  the  waitresses  at  the  door,  greeting  the  customer,"  he 
whispered  to  me. 

I  looked  at  him.  He  looked  back,  silent. 

Then  he  said,  "Carmen,  you  do  that?  You  like  to  greet  customers, 
hand  them  menus  and  be  polite?" 

"I  would,  Mr.  Lee,  if  you're  asking,"  I  said. 

"You?  No,"  he  said,  striding  across  to  the  window.  "We  never  be 
like  them.  Carmen.  We  are  different.  We  have  different  food,  different 
napkins,  hell,  different  name  of  place,"  he  said  gesturing  to  the  outside  where 
it  flashed  "Lee's  Ville."  Mr.  Lee  was  almost  proud  of  that  name  now. 

One  of  the  waiters,  Nick,  rushed  by,  eight  bowls  of  Tortilla  Soup 
balanced  on  one  tray  and  hissed  sarcastically,  almost  tiredly,  "Yeah,  different 
clientele,  too."  Mr.  Lee  looked  up  and  mumbled  in  broken  English,  "Oh, 
no,  no  this  goofy  bastard,"  and  scurried  off  into  the  kitchen,  as  if  to  wam  the 
cooks,  set  off  the  air  raid  sirens,  hide...  whatever. 

It  was  Willy.  Willy  Tanner,  the  town  eccentric.  He  drove  a  1973 
green  Ford  pick-up  with  a  bumper  sticker  reading  "My  father  was  a  Jewish 
Carpenter."  He  went  to  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  every  Sunday  and  stood 
outside  the  Piggly  Wiggly  most  days  shaking  a  can  with  a  picture  of  a  litde 
girl  taped  to  the  side.  He  said  she  was  his  granddaughter  and  missing  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  raise  enough  money  to  offer  a  reward  for  anyone  who 
had  information  on  her.  Mr.  Lee  was  positive  Willy  had  kidnapped  her  and 
was  collecting  the  money  for  himself. 

"Well,  is  true,"  Mr.Lee  said.  "Crazy  goat,  he  probably  knock  her  in 
head  and  eat  her  alive!"  he  said  with  wide,  believing  eyes.  He  was  merely 
speculating,  but  speculating  was  something  he  loved  to  do.  "  You  know,  I 
hear  she  was  in  his  care.  She  was  baby  when  her  mother  and  father  die,  and 
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Willy  take  care  of  her.  He  was  supposed  to  be  watching  little  girl  in  yard  but 
he  wander  off  and  boom!  Next  thing  you  know,  she  gone.  Bye-Bye  baby. 
So,  you  know,  I  know  he  took  her.  Kidnapping  man  eat  in  my  restaurant! 
The  things!  Thethings  that  happen!" 

So  Willy  walked  in  that  day,  no  different  than  any  other  day  he  had 
walked  in  with  his  overalls  and  faded  blue  shirt.  Mr.  Lee  squealed  from  the 
kitchen  and  Nick  was  slowly  distributing  the  tortilla  soup.  Today,  Willy  was 
my  customer. 

Willy  sat  down  slowly,  easing  onto  his  usual  stool.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  he  was  about  70,  but  I  could  be  wrong.  His  face  was  fat,  but 
sunken  at  the  cheeks,  from  age  and  cigarette  smoking.  Willy  smoked 
Winston's,  five  an  hour,  and  extinguished  them  slowly,  methodically,  his 
hands  shaking,  in  the  cheap  tin  ashtray  located  at  the  counter.  He  was  a 
talkative  and  inquisitive  old  fellow,  and  I  didn't  mind  visiting  with  him  if  I 
was  having  a  slow  day. 

But  today  I  was  restless.  I  wanted  to  go  outside,  wander  across  the 
way  and  have  the  folks  over  at  The  Blossom  wait  on  me  and  serve  me  a 
turkey  club  with  lots  of  onions.  Three  high  school  girls  were  outside  our 
restaurant  taping  a  banner  for  the  upcoming  football  game  that  read  "Go 
Boone's  City  Owls — ^Whoop  Rochester".  They  looked  young  and  excited, 
caring  nothing  for  me  or  Willy  or  Lee's  Ville,  but  for  their  game,  and  what 
boys  would  be  at  what  party  at  whose  house  afterward. 

Today  was  like  any  other  for  Willy,  though.  I  knew  what  he  wanted, 
what  he  would  order.  I  leaned  back  to  the  kitchen  area  and  sent  for  an  order 
of  bean  and  queso  dip,  Willy's  favorite,  as  he  lit  his  first  Winston  of  the 
hour.  I  knew  within  a  few  minutes  he  would  offer  me  a  cigarette,  and  I,  as 
always,  would  decline  and  tell  him  I  was  working  and  couldn't,  and  he 
would  let  out  a  loud  "hrmpfffh"  and  settle  onto  his  stool  again. 

"Lady,  would  you  like  a  smoke?  They  Winston's,"  Willy  said. 

"No,  Willy,  not  today,  Fm  on  the  job,  remember?"  I  said. 

"Hrmpfffh,"  he  said.  I  handed  him  his  queso  dip  and  a  basket  of 
chips.  He  began  to  eat  them,  shoveling  in  the  dip,  making  sure  to  get  all  the 
peppers  and  Rotel  tomato  chunks  from  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  chips 
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were  salty,  and  the  queso  fattening,  and  all  the  while  he  was  eating,  shovehng 
this  in  his  mouth,  I  could  see  it  coursing  through  his  body,  jutting  through 
his  veins,  blocking  his  70  year  old  arteries.  He  was  smiling  at  me,  and  he 
had  a  green  pepper  stuck  between  his  teeth.  He  began  to  talk. 

"One  day,  when  Mary  comes  back  home,  she  and  Fs  going  to  move 
to  Califomia,  gonna  get  me  one  of  them  staccato  houses,  and  have  a  ranch, 
tend  cattle,"  he  said. 

"You  mean  stucco,"  I  corrected. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  kept  eating.  I  sent  another  order  back  for  his 
Ville  meal  number  5,  two  enchiladas,  one  taco  and  a  chalupa.  Ordered  him 
an  ice  tea,  extra  lemon,  unsweetened.  Willy  heard  me  order  his  iced  tea,  his 
preferred  drink  for  the  past  four  years  at  Lee's  Ville,  and  stopped  me.  His 
refusal  of  the  tea  startled  me.  What  else  would  he  have? 

He  held  up  the  drink  menu  for  me  to  see,  and  asked  if  I  would  serve 
him  a  Sardinia.  Mr.  Lee  had  added  the  exotic  drink  menu  hoping  to  attract 
the  drinking  crowd,  as  The  Blossom  didn't  serve  alcoholic  beverages.  He 
made  sure  we  served  drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  kept  the  liquor  behind  the 
counter.  We  had  Suffering  Bastards,  Fuzzy  Navels,  White  Russians,  White 
Zombies,  Lemon  Drops,  Rocket  Fuel,  Jungle  Juice,  and  Mr.  Lee's  latest — 
the  Sardinia:  a  mix  of  Vodka  and  coconut  extract,  with  a  splash  of  vermouth 
with  a  little  plastic  fish  that  resembled  a  sardine  floating  in  the  bottom. 
These  were  drinks  that  clashed  with  Mexican  food,  especially  this  latest 
one,  but  I  made  one  up  for  Willy  anyway,  setting  his  glass  of  tea  on  the  side, 
just  in  case. 

The  Sardinia  arrived,  plastic  fish  and  all,  and  Willy  extinguished  his 
first  cigarette.  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  two  white  pills  in 
his  hand.  Mr.  Lee,  assuming  I  had  Willy  under  control,  had  sneaked  out 
from  the  kitchen  and  was  standing  next  to  me  behind  the  counter,  bustling 
about,  but  probably  wanting  to  hear  what  Willy's  story  of  the  day  would  be. 

"Gotta  take  these  pills,  they's  got  paregoric  powers,  the  doc  says," 
Willy  whispered  to  me,  but  loud  enough  for  Mr.Lee  to  hear. 

"Paregoric?"  I  egged  him,  knowing  what  the  answer  would  be. 

"Keeps  you  from  having  the  shits,"  Willy  exclaimed,  dissolving 
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into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Mr.  Lee,  pretending  to  be  shocked,  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  bustled  away  to  the  kitchen  again,  to  tell  the  cooks  of  what  "the 
crazy  goat"  had  said  this  time. 

"Goddamned  funny  man,"  Willy  remarked.  I  set  his  Ville  meal 
number  5  on  the  counter  and  he  moved  gracefully  from  the  appetizer  to  the 
main  dish.  He  ate  slowly.  After  a  few  chews,  he  looked  up  at  me.  I  was 
wiping  down  the  counter,  and  he  reached  over  and  put  his  hand  on  mine.  I 
stopped. 

"Haven't  found  her  yet,  Mary,  that  is."  He  said  this  to  me  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  more  to  say,  but  removed  his  hand  from  mine  and  went  about 
eating.  I  kept  wiping  the  counter,  but  I  felt  uncomfortable.  He  usually  told 
stories  and  laughed  at  his  own  jokes,  but  today,  Willy  was  getting  personal. 

"Kidnapped  her,"  he  said  after  a  pause  of  silence.  "She  was  a  baby, 
diapers  still,  but  they  took  her,  right  from  the  yard.  Stealed  her,  right  there," 
he  said.  He  looked  at  me  with  all  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  and  continued 
eating.  I  hesitated  to  go  any  further  than  I  was  from  him,  seeing  as  he  might 
need  to  touch  my  hand  again.  I  began  tidying  the  counter,  rearranging  the 
pralines  by  the  register  into  a  pyramid  to  take  up  time.  I  hoped  he  would 
speak  more. 

"You  Mexican?"  he  asked  me.  He  held  his  fork  in  mid  air,  balancing 
his  portion  of  food  atop  it  gracefully,  and  squinted  his  eye  at  me. 

"Hispanic,  yes,"  I  told  him. 

"You  speak  the  language?"  he  asked. 

"What  language,"  I  asked  him. 

"Hispanic,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  speak  a  little  Spanish,"  I  said,  but  not  coolly,  as  I  knew  his 
intentions. 

"Lemme  hear  a  little  of  it,"  he  said,  grinning,  chewing  his  food. 

"Not  today,  Willy,"  I  said. 

There  was  a  comfortable  silence  between  us,  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"You  got  a  momma?"  Willy  asked  me. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  Willy  usually  kept  the  conversation  Ught.  Today  was 
different. 
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"What's  her  name?"  he  shot. 

I  hesitated.  "Serafina,"  I  said. 

"Paraffin?"  he  retorted. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  laughed,  just  a  little. 

"No,  Serafina,"  I  said  slower.  He  nodded  as  if  he  understood  clearly 
this  time. 

"She  good  to  you?"  he  asked.  His  eyes  were  misting  over,  turning  a 
spicy  blue  shade,  as  if  clouded  with  all  the  peppers  and  jalapenos  he  had 
consumed  in  his  hfetime. 

"Yes,"  I  said  sofdy.  "She  is  a  good  woman.  She's  good  to  me." 

"My  daughter  died,  eleven  years  ago,  I  believe,"  Willy  said.  He 
threw  his  eyes  heaven-ward,  as  if  he  was  about  to  think  about  the  past  eleven 
years  in  the  span  of  a  few  seconds.  "But  she  was  a  good  mother.  A  good 
mother." 

The  air  around  us  went  quiet  for  a  few  moments.  Deathly  still,  and 
quiet. 

So  Willy  continued  to  sip  his  Sardinia,  making  faces,  and  I  could 
tell  he  thought  it  was  the  worst  drink  he  had  ever  even  though  of  having.  He 
was  trying  to  be  polite,  but  he  looked  so  comical,  this  old  man  with  a  pink 
plastic  cup  with  a  fake  fish  in  the  bottom  of  it,  drinking  it  sip  by  sip,  holding 
his  pinky  finger  out  to  the  side,  as  the  pink  cup  was  so  unlike  his  regular  tea 
glass  that  was  long  and  slender. 

As  Willy  worked  on  his  Sardinia,  another  man  walked  into  the 
restaurant.  He  looked  to  be  Willy's  age,  maybe  older,  and  he  sat  down  at  the 
counter  next  to  Willy.  He  had  on  a  faded  pair  of  blue  jeans  and  a  ball  cap 
with  "Pepperman's  Ford"  emblazoned  on  it.  His  shirt  was  a  faded  yellow 
color,  and  said,  "Life's  a  Beach"  on  it.  He  had  on  a  jean  jacket.  He  ordered 
a  Ville  Meal  number  2  with  a  dish  of  olives  on  the  side.  It  was  then  Willy 
noticed  the  man,  and  tumed  to  him,  exclaiming  "Well,  deacon  Tom,  good 
man,  what  brings  you  here?"  Willy  forgot  his  lunch,  his  Sardinia,  me.  He 
was  intent  on  his  friend. 

"I  tried  that  other  place,  over  there,"  he  gestured,  "the  Possum,  but 
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it  just  didn't  compare,  didn't  compare,"  he  said,  looking  sheepishly  at  me. 

Willy  suddenly  remembered  me.  "Casey,  this  here  is  Deacon  Tom, 
from  Mt.  Zion,  you  know.  Deacon,  this  the  sweetest  woman  in  town,  she  is. 
She  look  like  Mary,  don't  she,  don't  she,"  Willy  said. 

"Hello,  Carmen,"  the  deacon  said,  looking  at  my  name  tag,  winking 
at  me.  The  two  men  sat  and  discussed  church:  how  much  they  made  from 
the  offering  last  week,  why  Mabel  Griggs  had  taken  sick,  and  when  the  new 
wing  was  going  to  be  added  onto  the  building.  I  went  about  my  business, 
ringing  up  customers  at  the  register,  and  always  keeping  an  eye  out  for  the 
two  old  friends,  Willy  and  the  deacon. 

I  noticed  Willy  got  up  to  leave,  and  deacon  called  me  over  there, 
motioning  me  with  a  crooked  finger.  He  leaned  over  the  counter  and  asked 
me  how  Willy  seemed  that  day. 

"Seems  fine,"  I  replied. 

"Anything  unusual?"  the  deacon  asked. 

"No,  not  really.  He  hasn't  smoked  all  five  of  his  cigarettes  today. 
He  ordered  an  alcoholic  beverage  instead  of  his  iced  tea.  That's  about  it. 
Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,  you  know  about  his  granddaughter,  Mary,  that  turned  up 
missing  about,  oh,  ten  years  ago  now.  Well,  they's  been  investigating  and 
what  not,  and  this  here  today  is  the  anniversary  of  her  disappearance,  and 
Willy,  bless  his  soul,  goes  a  little  nutty.  It's  no  wonder  he  was  drinking," 
deacon  Tom  said. 

"Well,  he  only  had  a  few  sips  and  really,  deacon,  he's  been  fine. 
He's  been  in  a  good  mood  today,  really.  He  only  irritated  Mr.  Lee  once,"  I 
said. 

"Irritated?  How  so?"  deacon  Tom  asked,  entranced,  waiting  to  hear 
a  juicy  story. 

"Foul  language,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  the  poor  man.  Hejust  ain't  the  same  no  more.  Could  be  the 
old  folks  disease  or  could  be  little  Mary  missing.  Dunno.  Just  dunno,"  he 
said. 

Willy  was  slowly  ambling  over  from  the  men's  restroom,  his  head 
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focused  on  the  ground,  his  face  somber.  It  took  him  a  few  minutes  to  get 
adjusted  on  his  stool  again  but  once  he  did,  he  cracked  a  smile  and  said  to 
me,  "That  Sardinia  done  got  to  me... I  had  to  use  the  gent's  room!"  His  face 
was  smiling  at  me,  but  his  eyes  weren't,  and  without  lighting  up  another 
cigarette,  he  left  me  a  tip  of  a  dollar  and  twenty-six  cents  and  walked  out  of 
the  door,  waving  his  hand  behind  him,  as  if  to  bid  farewell  to  all  of  the  other 
customers  in  the  store.  He  told  me  that  he  didn't  tip  me  very  much  not 
because  I  wasn't  a  good  waitress,  but  because  every  extra  dime  outside  of 
eating  and  a  few  cigarettes  went  toward  Mary's  reward  money. 

When  I  got  off  of  work  that  night,  I  walked  down  the  streets  of  town 
and  all  was  quiet.  The  Blossom  was  closed,  the  inside  lights  dimmed  and 
the  outside  lights  glowing  bright  and  humming.  The  shoe  shop  was  closed, 
John  Pepperman's  employees  had  all  gone  home  for  the  night,  and  the  library 
was  shutting  its  doors  as  I  passed  by  it.  A  few  blocks  away  was  the  Piggly 
Wiggly,  also  about  to  close  for  the  eveing,  and  the  young  boys  were  out  in 
the  parking  lot,  racking  up  the  carts  and  bringing  them  to  the  front  of  the 
store.  Willy  sat  outside,  with  his  can,  waiting  for  the  last  customer  to  come 
out  and  make  a  donation  that  might  bring  his  little  Mary  home.  The  young 
boy  with  the  grocery  carts  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "Hey  Willy,  you 
gotta  leave  now.  It's  closin'  time.  Maybe  you'll  make  more  tomorrow. 
Come  on,  Willy  we  gotta  go." 

Willy  picked  up  his  lawn  chair  and  walked  slowly  out  to  the  parking 
lot,  his  car  the  only  one  left.  He  saw  me,  standing  across  the  street  in  my 
waitress  uniform,  and  only  waved,  the  kind  of  wave  he  offers  when  he's 
leaving  the  restaurant,  the  kind  of  impersonal  wave  Willy  gives  to  all  those 
that  love  him. 

His  truck  started,  low  and  grumbly,  and  Willy  pulled  away  from  the 
Piggly  Wiggly  parking  lot  and  drove  highway  51  home.  I  continued  to 
walk.  I  thought  about  Willy,  and  his  face,  his  dull  eyes  that  didn't  shine 
today.  I  thought  about  his  friends  at  Mt.  Zion  and  even  Mr.  Lee,  how  in  all 
his  squealing  and  carrying  on,  wouldn't  consider  the  restaurant  the  same 
without  Willy.  And  I  thought  of  how  Willy's  father  who  was  a  Jewish 
Carpenter,  and  deacon  Tom,  and  good  Mexican  food  couldn't  heal  his  heart, 
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what  a  tired,  labored  muscle  it  must  be  by  now,  and  how  he  must've  just 
shut  down,  years  ago,  like  a  town  at  night. 
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Anne  Jones 

A  stunted  salutation,  in  the  last  wind-spent  hour, 
And  hands,  hassled  by  the  milkweed  memorized  for 
A  release,  by  the  rusted  reflection  of  marigolds, 
At  the  low  wilting  of  autumn  noons. 

An  ungainly  goodbye,  in  a  wind-chimed  season, 
I  imagine— haste- 
Frenzy —from  fmgers  calloused. 
At  fretful  partings,  panicked  children- 

We  are,  it  would  seem,  unworthy. 
To  dismiss  the  patience  of  a  moon, 
So  unpretentious,  for  its  purpose, 
lending  me,  to  you. 

In  the  untimeliness  of  minutes. 
In  the  immediacy  of  words, 
In  interruptions. 
In  space,  spoken- 

In  the  instrument  of  osks-  restless  and  reconciled— 

in  a  sleepless  rustle. 

Or  the  papery  cloth  of  a  dying  spruce— 

and  the  winter's  prelude,  impolite  in  all  things. 

Left  us:  staring— awkward-imperfect, 
without  recognition,  or  reason. 
For  the  silver  shades  of  acres, 
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